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THE THREE PHILOSOPHERS 
BY GIORGIONE 


(ae Three Philosophers, in Vienna (Fig. 1), still presents 
an unsolved riddle. Some critics have questioned the propriety of the title of the 
painting and offered others according to their own interpretations of the subject. 
Other critics, while accepting the traditional title, attempted to associate the figures 
represented with various historical personages. None of the triads of names sug- 
gested has been felt, however, to conform to the apparent iconographic content of 
the painting. 

New material for the study of the problem was made available in 1932 when 
the picture was x-rayed. The x-ray photographs revealed an underpainting which 
in some points disagrees with the final version’. 

In its present state Giorgione’s painting shows in the right foreground a man 
with a flowing silvery beard, in arrested stride slightly to the left, the head in 
profile. Next to this figure a younger man with a short brown beard steps forward. 
A third beardless figure is seated to the left of the group with profile facing left, 
uplifted. 

The costumes of the figures are distinctly differentiated. The old man wears 
a long brown garment with a hood covering his head. A yellow cloak thrown about 
his body trails on the ground on his right. His face, hands, and the foot which 
protrudes from underneath his garment are of a robust brown flesh-tone. The man 
carries before him, with both hands, a stone shield on which are drawn a sun disk, 
the crescent of the moon, and a few signs. In his left hand he holds, in addition, a 
compass. 


1. JoHANNES WILDE, Roentgenaufnahmen der “Drei Philosophen” Giorgiones und der “Zigeunermadonna” 
Tizians in: “Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien”, N. S. VI, 1932, pp. 141-154. 
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The man in the center of the group wears a white turban with mauve top. His 
ankle-free undergarment of bluish grey, appears from underneath a bright red 
tunic closely fitted at the waist and falling a little below the knee. A shouldercape 
of mauve moire fastened with golden clasps down the front, completes his dress. 
His sandals are elaborately laced. He holds his right arm bent at the elbow, his 
thumb stuck in a white waistband, the ends of which hang down the front. His com- 
plexion is an even pink. 

The seated man is clad in a white garment with a wide turned down collar; the 
shoulder and back of the garment are embroidered in gold and white. A mantle of 
deep bottle-green slipping from his left shoulder, covers his left hip and wraps the 
outstretched left leg, with the foot, in a richly adorned sandal, showing from under- 
neath. His complexion is a vivid red and pink; and the eye a grey brown. Abun- 
dant, curly brown hair covers his forehead, ear and neck. The man holds a square 
in his left hand and a compass in his right and seems about to take measurements on 
what may be an instrument or a paper placed on his raised right knee. Just which 
it is cannot be determined because of the position of the left hand which screens the 
object from the spectator. 

The figures overlapping each other form a group slightly receding toward the 
center of the picture. The group is set on a low platform, a natural formation of 
the rocky ground, sharply outlined, with crumbling edges and a depression where 
the old man stands, so that he appears to be moving on a lower ground level than the 
middle figure. This effect is emphasized by the higher stature of the turbaned man. 
The bareheaded man sits on a step rising from about the middle of the platform. 

The group is balanced by a huge rock on the left side of the scene, which recedes 
toward the middle distance where trees, extending to the right, form a backdrop for 
the figures. The landscape opens in a prospect of grey-green houses and low hills 
tinted blue, in the fardistance. The setting sun, in the center background, colors the 
sky with changing shades of orange and pink and pale blue. The overhanging rock 
of opaque brown, with the effect of a wide greenish spot in the upper left, suggesting 
a groove momentarily lit by a stroke of light, is silhouetted on the right against a 
young slender tree and delicate foliage. Brown and green dominate in the trees 
behind the figures, and brownish grey in the platform and the small stones lying 
about. 

In the underpainting uncovered by the x-ray, the figures are somewhat differ- 
ently treated. The old man (Fig. 2) wears a diadem of long upright peaks, and 
glances upward. His silhouette is less bulky and does not overlap the left arm of the 
center figure, which would seem to imply that he wears no cloak. The center figure 
(Fig. 3) has the complexion of a Moor. This man glances toward the older one, 
while in the second version he gazes meditatively forward. The seated man (Fig. 4) 
wears a high cap. His high, wrinkled forehead and his grin, give him the appear- 
ance of a middle-aged person. A sheet of paper is spread on his right knee. The 
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FIG. 1. — GIORGIONE. — The Three Philosophers. — Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 


setting is the same except for the background where there are only two hills with a 
castle on the foremost one. 

J. Wilde interpreted the differences between the two versions as typical of the 
departure from the Quattrocento, with its descriptive interest in the human form, 
costume and setting, toward a broader and more sensuous conception of the Cinque- 
cento. He dated the painting around 1506”. 

In replacing the exotic headdress of the old man with a plain hood modeling 
the head, and in removing the tapering hat of the younger man, Giorgione shows, 
indeed, a growing preoccupation with flowing lines and volume. The old man has 
thus been endowed with a noble dignity in posture and silhouette. Relaxed and 
humanised, as it were, appears the turbaned man who was originally conspicuously 
characterised by his facial type as an inscrutable Oriental. With his thumb stuck in 


2. Ibid, p. 150. 
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the belt, a new gesture, his pose has acquired more stability and ease. In the over- 
painting, the man on the left gives the impression of a more harmonious personality. 
The grin has disappeared from the face. The way he looks at the mountain, and 
the effect of light upon it, conveys a fine sense of weighing and judging external 
evidence. 

Wilde assumed that in its original, more picturesque concept, the scene repre- 
sented the Magi. Later, Giorgione might have considered an allegory of the Three 
Ages or the three aspects of the Vita Contemplativa’. Before discussing this inter- 
pretation it will be proper to examine the evidence on which rests the traditional 
title of the picture. 


In an anonymous diary of the XVI Century owned by the St. Mark Library at 
Venice (and published by its librarian, Jacopo Morelli, in 1800) there is an entry 
dated 1525 which reads: “In the house of Messer Taddeo Contarino: the canvas in 
oil, representing three philosophers in a landscape, — two of them standing up and 
the other one seated and looking up at the light (raggi solar) with the rock so won- 
derfully imitated —, was started by Giorgio di Castelfranco and finished by Sebas- 


tiano Veneziano”. 


Since Giorgione died in Venice in 1510’, the title of the painting, which fifteen 
years after the artist’s death was still in Venetian hands, apparently goes back to 
Giorgione himself or at least to a workshop tradition. The anonymous diarist points 
out the rock and the light upon it as a matter of course, and one cannot help feeling 
that these accessories hold a significance perfectly understood in the circle of 
Giorgione’s admirers. Just what they were believed to signify has never been estab- 
lished, and Justi° was the first to wonder what the author actually had found so won- 
derful about the rock as to give it special mention. 


Where the picture went from Venice is not known. Some hundred years later it 
turned up in the collection of the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm of Austria, in Brussels, 
where the Archduke resided as Governor General of the Spanish Netherlands. In 
1651 the picture was copied by David Teniers the Younger (Fig. 5)‘, along with 
other works of the gallery, and was engraved for the Theatrum Pictorium which 
appeared in 1660°. After the Archduke resigned his post and settled in Vienna, his 
collection was catalogued. In the inventory compiled by Joes. Antonius van der 


3. Ibid, p. 151. 

4. JACOPO Moret, Notizia d’opere di disegno, Bassano, 1800, p. 64; GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Notes on pictures 
and works of art in Italy made by an anonymous writer in the 16th century, translated by Paolo Mussi, London, 1903, 
p. 102. 
: 5. Giorgione died in 1510, His death is implied as a recent event in the letter of Isabella d’Este to her agent 
in Venice, Taddeo Albano, of October 25, 1510. See: G. Gronau, Kritische Studien zu Giorgione in: “Repertorium 
fuer Kunstwissenschaft”, 1908, p. 406. 

6. L. Jusri, Giorgione, 1908, I, p. 38. 

7. There exist several Interiors of the Archduke’s gallery in Brussels by Teniers the Younger of which only 
the one illustrated here (Fig. 5) is dated; see: ADOLF ROSENBERG, Teniers der Juengere, Bielefeld-Leipzig, 1895, p. 51. 

8. Theatrum Pictorium Davidis Teniers Antverpiensis ... , Brussels, Hendrick Aertssen, 1660, pl. 20. 
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Baren in 1659’, the paint- 
ing appears ascribed to 
Giorgione underthe title: 
Mathematici, welche die 
Mass der Hoechen des 
Himmels nehmen. 

This description — in 
fact more specific than 
that of the Anonimo Mor- 
elliano, since it accounts 
for the square and the 
compass in the picture — 
shows that Giorgione’s 
painting had more or less 
preserved its identity. 

Cavalcaselle’® sug- 
gested that the men might 
be astronomers, thus ac- 
counting for the astron- 
omical figures displayed 
by the hooded man. The Or id 
association of philosophy 4 RS. | 
with astronomy is in con- RE ge à 
formity with the concep- _ 
tions of the time. In Ra- 
phael’s frescoes of the 
ceiling of the Stanza della 
Segnatura in the Vatican, Urania Contemplating the Sphere occupies a spandrel 
adjoining the medallion with the allegory of Philosophy, thus illustrating the most 
important aspect of philosophic speculation”. 

Lionello Venturi’ believed that the three men might just as likely be astrolo- 
gists. As a matter of fact, notorious astronomers of the Renaissance engaged in 
astrological operations which they executed with instruments devised for astronomi- 
cal observations. 

The question arises as to whether the three philosophers can be more precisely 
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FIG. 2, — GIORGIONE, — The Three Philosophers, x-ray photo of right figure. 


9. ADOLF BERGER, Inventar der Kunstsammlung des Erzherzogs Leopold Wilhelm von Oesterreich nach der 
Originalhandschrift im Fuerstlich Schwarzenberg’schen Centralarchiv, in: “Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen des Allerhoechsten Kaiserhauses”, 1883, I, part 2, p. XCIV, no. 128. 

10. J. A. Crowe AND G. B. CAVALCASELLE, À history of painting in North Italy, London, 1871, II, p. 135. 

11. Epcar Winp, The four elements in Raphael’s ‘Stanza della Segnatura’ in: “Journal of the Warburg Insti- 
tute,” London, 1938-39, p. 78. 

12. LIONELLO VENTURI, Giorgione e il Giorgionismo, Milan, Hoepli, 1913, p. 91. 
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identified. It has occurred to many 
observers that the three men seem to 
personify three phases of scientific 
activity, as is implied by the empha- 
sis on the difference in the ages of 
the figures. The idea of portraying 
scholars of different ages and trends 
of thought, as if engaged in some 
imaginary debate, was not new. The 
Roman mosaics of ‘Torre Annunzi- 
ate in Naples and the Villa Albani 
in Rome show the Seven Sages of 
Antiquity debating asubject brought 
up by the earliest of them, Thales of 
Miletos**. The motive has survived 
in a woodcut of Schedel’s Welt- 
chrontk, published in Nuremberg 
IN tage. 

H. Janitschek”’ advanced the the- 
ory that Giorgione’s philosophers 
symbolize Antiquity, Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. The old man 
2 —— |. à + he identified as Aristotle. 

FIG, 3. — Groniowr, — The Three Philosophers, x-ray photo of middle Ferriguto’’, a philosophy profes- 
sor of Verona University, saw the 
three protagonists of philosophical thought in terms of an Aristotelian revival — 
the men representing medieval theology (the hooded man), Arabic-Latin proto- 
Renaissance and the humanistic Renaissance. 
Parducci™ suggested Aristotle, Averrhoes (the turbaned figure) and Vergil for 
the seated figure. 


L. Baldass’*, curator at the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna, where Gior- 
gione’s painting had been since 1891, proposed Archimedes, Ptolemy and Pytha- 
goras for the seated figure. 


13. OTTO BRENDEL, Symbolik der Kugel, in “Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, Roemische 
Abteilung”, 51, 1936, Fig. 1; 2. I am indebted for this reference to Pror. K. LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN. 

14. See ALBERT SCHRAMM, Der Bilderschmuck der Fruehdrucke, Leipzig, 1934, Fig. 458. 

15. HUBERT JANITSCHEK, in: C. von Lurzow, Die K. K. Belvedere Galerie in Wien, quoted in: THEODOR 
FRIMMERL, Geschichte der Wiener Gemaeldesammlungen, Leipzig, 1899, I, p. 345. Giorgione’s picture inherited by 
the emperor Leopold in 1662 became part of the Imperial collections in the Belvedere in 1777. 

16. ARNALDO FERRIGUTO, Att averso i ‘misteri’ di Giorgione, Castelfranco Veneto, 1933, pp. 61-102. 

17. DoMENIcO Parpuccl, “J tre filosofi” del Giorgione, in: “Emporium”, XIII. April, 1935, pp. 253-256. 

18. Lupwic BaLpass, Giorgiones ‘Drei Philosophen’, Vienna, 1922, quoted in: G. M. RicuTer, Giorgio da Castel- 
franco, Chicago, 1937, p. 254. 
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Hartlaub”, with a keen interest in the mystical trends of the Renaissance, inter- 
preted Giorgione’s philosophers as adepts of orphic lore who ascend from the stage 
of the neophyte — the younger man seated on the left — to higher and higher degrees 
of ‘“Saturnian” initiation. This interpretation, interesting as it is, is disproved by 
the arrangement of the figures with the old man actually moving on the lowest level, 
while the middle and the left figures are set on respectively higher planes. If an 
ascension was meant to be conveyed in the picture, the evidence would point rather 
to a progression from right-to-left, from the old toward the younger man. 


In this brief survey Wick- 
hoff’s” identification with a 
subject from the deneid and 
Schaeffer’s”* with a scene il- 
lustrating the education of 
Marcus Aurelius, should not 
be omitted. 

It may appear quite con- 
ceivable that Wilde, when 
taking up the problem in 
1932 — he was then scien- 
tific assistant at the Kunst- 
historisches Museum and as 
such entrusted with the ex- 
amination of the x-rays —, 
felt unable to adopt any of 
the numerous interpretations 
proposed. It occurred to 
him that old Christian von 
Mechel might be right with 
his Magi theory advanced in 
his Vienna Museum catalogue of 1783, a theory drawn on the mere evidence of the 
overpainting. It had only to be better worked out to fit into the concept of the 
picture. 


FIG. 4. — GIORGIONE. — The Three Philosophers, x-ray photo of left figure. 


19. G. F. HARTLAUB, Giorgiones Geheimnis, Munich, 1925; IDEM, Giorgione und der Mythos der Akademien, 
in: “Repertorium fuer Kunstwissenschaft”, XLVIII, 1927, 233-240. 

20. FRANZ VON WICKHOFF, Les écoles italiennes du Musée de Vienne, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, January 1893, 
pp. 5-18: IDEM, Giorgiones Bilder zu roemischen Heldengedichten, in “Preussische Jahrbuecher”, XVI, 1895, 34-43, 
believed to have found the episode in the Aeneid VIII 306-348. Aeneas, the turbaned man in his interpretation, 
visits the site of the future Capitol in company of the old king Evander and his son Pallas, the seated figure. 
L. VENTURI, Op. cit., p. 91, dismissed this hypothesis in pointing out that neither of the standing men seems to care 
for the scenery. All the Virgil story has in common with the painting, is the mountain, which is troppo poco. 

21. EMIL SCHAEFFER, Giorgiones Landschaft und “Die drei Philosophen”, in: “Monatshefte fuer Kunstwissen- 
schaft”, III, 1910, pp. 340-345, has pointed to a similarity which he sees in a painting representing Marcus Aurelius 
on horseback with two philosophers crossing his way and other figures crowding the picture. Here too the mountain 
— meant to be the Mons Coelius —is the only point in common with Giorgione’s canvas. 
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Asa matter of fact, the Gospel version of the Magi story does not exactly fit in. 
According to Matthew II, 1-2: “There came wise men from the East to Jerusalem 
saying: where is he that is born the King of the Jews for we have seen his star in the 
East, and are come to worship him”. But, there is no star in the picture, and in the 
text no allowance is made for the rock. These, Wilde argued, however, are ac- 
counted for in an apocryphal version of the Magi story. 

At closer inspection the evidence provided by the medieval version appears as 
highly hypothetical. We learn that a company of twelve magi for many years 
foregathered on the top of a wooded mountain, rich in vegetation and streams, to 
see a star rise over the Mons Victorialis as prophesied in a book of esoteric lore. 
Kehrer™, from whom Wilde quotes the text, was himself at a loss in trying to point 
out a single picture illustrating the episode. G. M. Richter”, while ready to accept 
the interpretation for the first version of the painting, admitted that “such a repre- 
sentation of the Magi would be without parallel in the history of art”. 

It is noteworthy that the star is not only missing, but actually should not be 
expected to appear in the setting of a picture where the rock is screening off the sky 
the very side toward which one of the figures is deliberately turned. 

M. A. Schmidt, in his Vienna Museum catalogue of 1796”, rejected the Magi 
theory on the ground that daytime is indicated in the canvas. 

The Anonimo Morelliano emphatically points out, it may be recalled, the raggi 
solari, the effect of the sun rays on the rock, evidence which was not available to 
Mechel. 

With the accumulated evidence in mind, the author of the Vienna catalogue of 
1859", then reverted to the interpretation of the Inventory of 1659, just adding a 
point which accounts for the turbaned figure and dismisses, it would seem, once and 
for all, the Magi hypothesis. The picture appears there under the title Les 
géomètres orientaux. 

However, for all its apparent weakness and ambiguity, von Mechel’s thesis 
managed to survive. In the 1908 catalogue of the Kunsthistorisches Museum by 
W. von Wartenegg and Gustav Glueck” it turns up again. It is true that Glueck 
dropped it in his catalogue of 1928°7 where among the various identifications cited 
we find a reference to Baldass’ interpretation of 1922. 

With Wilde taking up the thesis once supported by Glueck, yet later aban- 
doned evidently under Baldass’ influence, the discussion flared up again in 1932, 
this time carried on by staff members of the Museum, a situation which had the 


22. Huco KEHRER, Die heiligen drei Koenige in Literatur und Kunst, 1909, I, p. 19 f. 

23. G. M. RICHTER, Op. cit., p. 256. 

24. MATTHIAS ANDREAS SCHMIDT, Gemaelde der K. K. Galerie, I. Italienische Schulen, Vienna, 1796, pp. 30-31. 

25. ERASME ENGERT, Catalogue des tableaux de la Galerie Impériale-Royale au Belvédère à Vienne, Vienna, 
1859, p. 14, No. 57. 

26. P. 8, No. 16. 

27. P. 89, No. 16. 
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Fic. 5. — Teniers the Younger. — View of picture gallery of the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm in Brussels, 1651. — 
Royal Museums of Fine Arts, Brussels. (Notice Giorgione’s Three Philosophers in the upper left.) 


advantage that the object of controversy was close at hand. 


G. Gombosi *, in adopting Wilde’s Magi hypothesis even for the overpainting, 
drew the logical conclusion that the canvas of the Vienna Museum was not the one 
described by the dnonimo Morelliano. In this belief he was supported by his con- 
viction that the painting was throughout a work of Giorgione and showed no trace 
of Sebastiano del Piombo’s collaboration. 


In attempting to propose an interpretation of the figures of Giorgione’s paint- 
ing, I wish to stress that any explanation of the picture will have to draw upon an 
organic concept familiar in Giorgione’s time and centering around some contem- 
porary figure. This figure, once identified, will offer a clue for the choice of the 
other two. 

Previous interpreters recurrently focussed their attention upon the old man in 


28. G. Gomsosi, Piombo, in: THIEME AND BECKER, Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden Kuenstler, XXVII, 1933, 
p.71. 
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JANI | the picture, juxtaposing to him the tur- 
Pye RACE baned figure as a protagonist of a differ- 
* ent trend of thought. Names were pro- 
posed to substantiate this concept. How- 
ever, no name has been offered for the 
young man facing the rock, which like- 
wise might be associated with some dis- 
tinct departure from older trends. 

Whatever the man watching the 
light on the rock is meant to be doing, 
emphasis seems to be laid on the fact that 
he is handling a compass and a square. 
Since another figure in the group — the 
old man — exhibits astronomical figures 
and likewise a compass, we may tenta- 
tively assume that the young man is an 
astronomer. 


The next thing is to find out who was 
actually regarded in Giorgione’s time as 
the leading astronomer. A glance into the 
Cambridge Modern History” promptly 


‘ ass provides the name. It is Johannes Muel- 
. CET | : . . 
EE CA | ler of Koenigsberg in Franconia, called 
FIG. 6. — Ptolemy and Regiomontanus, woodcut. — From Regiomontanus. Regiomontanus was an 
REGIOMONTANUS, Epitoma in Almagestum Ptolemaci, 
Venice, Johannes Hammann, 1496. inventor of astronomical instruments 
) 


translator and editor of astronomical treatises of Greco-Roman antiquity, and com- 
piler of calendars. His almanac, published in the Erhard Ratdolt press in Venice 
in 1484 and calculated for decades ahead, was no doubt in use in many a household 


in Venice and may have been familiar to Giorgione. IREM An 

Regiomontanus’ fame was later eclipsed by Copernicus, ~ 1e ees 
Tycho Brahe, Kepler and Newton, and his name today is : 
known mostly to specialists. Thorndike® has ably evaluated 4 
the significance of Regiomontanus. He does not believe, as X ey 


German authors” have tried to prove, that his tables of solar 
declination had been used by the great Portuguese explorers. 


29. Cambridge Modern History, 1902, I, p. 571. i 
30. LYNN THORNDYKE, Science and thought in the 15th century, Ch. VIII: FIG. 7, — Kegiomontanus’ 
- 2 bookplate. 
Peurbach and Regiomontanus re-examined, New York, 1929. 
31. See: E. ZINNER, Leben und Wirken des Johannes Mueller von Koenigsberg, genannt Regiomontanus, in: 
“Schriftenreihe zur Bayerischen Landesgeschichte”, Vol. XXXI. Munich, Beck, 1938, where the earlier literature is 
cited. The biographical data of Regiomontanus have been drawn, for this paper, from Zinner’s volume. His 


evaluation of Regiomontanus is wholly uncritical. I am indebted to Pror. J. GINZBURG, editor of “Scripta Mathe- 
matica”, for valuable suggestions. 


à 
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The tables actually in use were, he points out, those of the 4/manach perpetuum by 
Abraham Zacuto, a Spanish-Jewish astronomer. It would seem that the first edi- 
tions of Regiomontanus’ Ephemerides did not contain those tables. Thorndike as- 
cribes the fame of Regiomontanus to his adherence to the humanistic movement 
and especially to the revival of Greek learning. It is quite interesting to note that 
Regiomontanus had been ordered the horoscope for L. B. Alberti**. Regiomontanus 
had compiled a Latin edition of Ptolemy’s 4/magest, the so-called Epitoma, a work 
begun by his teacher, Peurbach of Vienna University, under the auspices of Cardinal 
Bessarion, who, after Peurbach’s death, entrusted its completion to the younger man. 
Bessarion, a Greek whose country was occupied by the Turks, was a humanist fond 
of classical literature, and an adept of astronomy. He took the young scholar to 
Italy where they visited Bologna, Viterbo, Ravenna and Rome. Regiomontanus 
was in Venice in 1463-64 and in 
14.64 he lectured at Padua Uni- 
versity. In his opening lecture 
he surveyed the history of as- 
tronomy, beginning with Abra- 
ham and Moses, Prometheus and 
Hercules and dwelt on the Liber 
Meteorum and the De Coelo et 
Mundi by Aristotle. He dis- 
cussed Claudios Ptolomaios, 
mentioned Thomas Aquinas and 
Avicenna. He did not, how- 
ever, mention Averrhoes, ob- 
viously with intention, since 
Averrhoes had brought Aris- 
totelism into discredit with the 
church, and it was Thomas Aqui- 
nas who had freed Aristotle from 
this unhappy association*. 


FIG. 8. — GIORGIONE. — The Three Philosophers. — Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna. (Detail) 


In the same year Regiomon- 
tanus accompanied the Cardinal to Rome where the papal conclave was about to 
meet to elect a successor to Pius II. But it soon appeared that the Greek cardinal 
was no longer able to do much for his protégé. In 1467 Regiomontanus was in 
Pressburg selecting an astrologically favorable moment for the official opening of 
the newly founded University where he was to teach. In 1468 Bessarion gave his 


32. ZINNER, Op. cit., p. 91. 

33. M. C. D’Arcy, Thomas Aquinas, Oxford, 1930, p. 47. Averrhoes appears as the defeated heretic in the 
Glorification of St. Thomas, an anonymous painting at St. Catherine, in Pisa, XIV Century; see: MiLLarp MEIss, 
The problem of Francesco Traini, in: “The Art Bulletin”, XV, 2, June 1933, p. 106, fig. 2. 
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valuable collection of manuscripts, among which there were a number compiled by 
Regiomontanus, to the Senate Library at Venice. In 1470 he tried to persuade 
Pope Paul II to entrust Regiomontanus with the calendar reform. He died in 1472 
in Ravenna. Regiomontanus, after a brief lectureship in the Vienna University, 
went, in 1471, to Nuremberg where he had found a patron in Bernhard Walther. 
In 1475 the call from Rome finally came. Sixtus IV wished the Easter calendar 
improved and revised. Regiomontanus went to Rome where he died suddenly in 
1476 at the early age of forty years. 


A legend soon began to grow around his name. That he had been poisoned by 
the sons of the astronomer George of Trebizond, whose Ptolemy translation had 
been attacked by Regiomontanus, was perhaps not mere gossip. At any rate, the 
stories recorded in the XVI and XVII Century literature seem to attest the immense 
popularity of Regiomontanus. As fantastic as some of them sound, they probably 
rest on earlier sources. Regiomontanus was spoken of as the inventor of mechan- 
ical toys, automatically moving birds and insects. It is not improbable that the 
monstrous birds and dragons in pictures such as the Astrologer, engraved by Giulio 
Campagnola”, refer to the Regiomontanus myth. 


We may, then, safely assume that Regiomontanus’ name was known to Gior- 
gione. The painter may have seen the Epitoma, the posthumous Venetian edition 
of 1496°°, and have examined the woodcut in the book (Fig. 6) showing the inscribed 
figures of Ptolemy and Regiomontanus seated beneath the armillary sphere. Regio- 
montanus is on the right holding a closed book and pointing to Ptolemy who is read- 
ing without taking notice of his later interpreter. Regiomontanus is clean-shaven 
and wears a cap which leaves his ear and neck free. Giorgione’s seated figure in 
the underpainting also wearsacap. Theembroidery on the front of Regiomontanus’ 
garment in the woodcut may have inspired the elaborate treatment of the young 
man’s garment in the painting. In the woodcut, Regiomontanus has the appearance 
of a middle-aged man. He looks the same age in the earlier version of Giorgione’s 
painting. The landscape in the woodcut with its walled and towered structure in 
the background bears, for all its cursory character, some resemblance with the 
scenery in the canvas. 


Ptolemy has some points in common with the central figure of the painting; 
they become more conspicuous if we transfer him to the right of Regiomontanus. 
His garment is buttoned down the front; his wide collar may have been the model 
for the shoulder-cape of Giorgione’s figure which is likewise fastened down the 
front. Ptolemy’s right arm is in much the same position. We know that in the 


34. ZINNER, Op. cit., pp. 178, 277 and 278. 


35. The Astrologer by Giulio Campagnola is dated 1509; see: P. KRISTELLER, Giulio Campagnola, Berlin, Bruno 
Cassirer, 1907, pl. XII. 


36. Epytoma Joanis de Monte Regio in Almagestum Ptolemaei, edited by G1ovANNI ABIOsI, Venice, Johann 
Hamman, 1496. 
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overpainting, Giorgione changed the 
movement of the hand, introducing the 
device of the thumb stuck in the waist- 
band, which was motivated by the stand- 
ing posture of the figure. In the wood- 
cut, where the figure is seated, the hand 
rests on the knee. 

There are points in Ptolemy’s wood- 
cut portrait which do not appear in the 
painting, such as the crown and the long 
beard. The crown was as common an 
attribute of Ptolemy as the turban, with 
the difference that it characterised him 
more specifically in pointing to his name 
as identical with that of the ancient 
Egyptian royal dynasty. Raphael in his 
School of Athens in the Stanza della 
Segnatura, painted in 1509-I5I1I, gave 
Ptolemy a crown. It served to distin- 
guish Ptolemy, a back figure, from Zor- 
oaster who carried a celestial globe 
easily confused with the terrestrial globe 
FIG. 9. — Stefano della Bella. — Aristotle, Ptolemy and Coperni- displayed by Ptolemy (Fig. 14). 


cus, etching. — From GaLiLEo GaLiLer, Dialogo ... sopra due 
massimi sistemi del mondo Tolemaico e Copernicano, Florence, 


Gio, Batista Landini, 1632. Giorgione might have preferred a tur- 


Courtesy David Eugene Smith Library, Columbia University. 


ban, which already appeared in the un- 
derpainting, in order to set off the figure from the older man who in the under- 
painting wearsadiadem. A crown would not have served the purpose as well. The 
short beard is another expedient to mark off the turbaned figure from the man on 
the right with his long beard. In the woodcut, with its two figures, Ptolemy is 
juxtaposed only to the beardless Regiomontanus, he represents there the old man. 

In changing the complexion of his turbaned figure from dark in the underpaint- 
ing to pink, Giorgione may have wished to point out that Ptolemy, a Greek by birth, 
was not a pure Oriental”. In the School of Athens Ptolemy has a fair complexion 
and brown hair. 

Having tentatively disposed of the two figures in Giorgione’s painting — 
Regiomontanus and Ptolemy, the modern and the II Century astronomer — we 
turn to the old man who does not appear in the woodcut of the Epitoma. The fantas- 
tic diadem with the huge peaks —a sort of Indian headdress — which this old 


_ 37. In Christian tradition Ptolemy is a member of the royal family, a king, or else a native of the Greek city 
of Ptolemais in Egypt. Arab sources point out his fair complexion and habit to walk a great deal. See: Composition 
Mathémathique de Claude Ptolémée, transl. by M. HALMa, Paris, H. Grand, 1813, p. LXII. 
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man is wearing, may well have been imagined for a és as 

Chaldean astrologer, or for Zoroaster, the Persian FJohanes vo KSniafperg 
sage, whom Giorgione may have contemplated, when 
painting his first version of the scene, as a counter- 
part to Ptolemy. Later he dismissed the idea of the 
exotic figure. The diadem was abandoned for a 
hood, and a mantle of an antique philosopher was 
added. 

There is little doubt that the ancient figure is 
meant to be “Aristotle, the philosopher”, as Niccolo 
da Foligno, a XV Century humanist, commentator 
on Aristotle, called him”. The hood of the traveller 
is possibly meant to call to mind, in a playful man- 
ner, Aristotle’s habit of carrying on philosophic de- 
bates while walking. The robust brown flesh tone 
would likewise point to an outdoor way of life. The 
cartouche with the sun disk and the crescent suggests ric. 10. — Regiomontanus, woodcut. — From 
an actual book title, the De Coelo by Aristotle”. The Scr led NS 
portrait of Aristotle, with the high forehead of a bald-headed man, the drooping 
moustache, the narrow eyes, agrees with the type of this philosopher established by 
Renaissance tradition*®. 

The hood of the Peripatetic was probably regarded by Giorgione as an impor- 
tant point serving to bring out the relationship of Aristotle with Ptolemy. The 
walking pose of Ptolemy, shown with the right foot raised at the heel, is meant to 
imply, it would seem, a similarity in habits between the two scholars or, to use a 
metaphor, Ptolemy’s indebtedness to Aristotle in his concept of the universe. The 
higher ground level, however, on which Ptolemy moves and his higher stature, mark 
the progress achieved in science by the author of the Ptolemaic system. 

Ptolemy, on the other hand, along with Aristotle, embodies the past, as con- 
trasted with the young man who turns away from the two and ventures upon a per- 
sonal obsetvation of nature. In order to emphasize the significance of the seated 
figure as a champion of modern research, Giorgione removed the signs of mature 
age, typical of Regiomontanus, in the underpainting and the posthumous woodcut. 

Passing on to the mountain, it should be noted that it was formerly even more 
conspicuous in the picture than it is now. This can be borne out from Teniers’ copy 
(Fig. 5) and the measurements of the canvas. Since the measurements are given 
in the Inventory of 1659 with frame, an exact comparison with the present ones is not 


38. THORNDIKE, Of. cit., p. 174. 
39. A complete edition of Aristotle was brought out in the Aldine press in Venice in 1495-96. 


40. K. LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN, Cyriacus of Ancona, Aristotle and Teiresias in Samothrace in: “Hesperia, Journal 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens”, XII, 2, April-June 1943, p. 123 f. 
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possible. They indicate, however, that the format has been considerably reduced 
in width*. | 

It can be safely surmized that the rock has some function in the painting so full 
of allegorical allusions. The attitude of Regiomontanus, meditatively gazing at the 
mountain, conveys his relationship to it. The reader will have guessed what this 
relationship is. The mountain, of course, alludes to the name of Regiomontanus’ 
birthplace. Following a common practice in the scientific world, the astronomer 
used to sign his works with a latinized version not of his name—the name “Mueller”’ 
could not easily be adapted, or did not sound pleasant enough — but a derivative of 
the name of his native town. In some cases he used an Italian version of that name. 
Thus his portrait in the Epitoma is inscribed de Monte Regio. 


How fond Regiomontanus was of this name and its meaning may be gathered 
from his bookplate which shows the semicircle of a mountain topped with a cross 
flanked by two stars (Fig. 7). He used to draw it in pen and ink on the inner side 
of the cover or the endpage of books he owned. There still exist seventeen books 
with Regiomontanus’ bookplate drawn by him“. The 
rock surmounted with a cross set against the starred 
sky was obviously meant to be the Mount of the King 
of Kings, the Christ. 

The mountain in Giorgione’s painting, then, is 
symbolic of Regiomontanus. Equally so is the ray of 
light upon the mountain, suggestive of the divine light 
emanating from the cross. 

Regiomontanus gazes at the light. Does he actu- 
ally measure it? Astronomers or geometers measur- 
ing altitudes by the shadows cast on a quadrant are 
kn REGIOMO RTS often depicted in scientific treatises of the time. How- 
j "ever, they are generally shown operating in standing 

HAE Bawrauios, Prosopraphio, pose. They use a compass but no square‘, a quadrant 
PS: à but no paper, which we know Giorgione actually had 
originally in mind but was careful to blot out in his final version. 

It may be permitted to assume, taking into account the playful mood in which 
the allegorical portrait seems to have been conceived, that Regiomontanus is shown 
drawing with his compass the semicircle of the rock of his bookplate. The square 
is intended for drawing the straight lines of the cross. 


? 


41. The measurements of The Three Philosophers are given in the Inventory of 1659 as 7 span by 8 span 8% 
fingers, i.e. 1.456 by 184 cm. with frame. The canvas measures now without frame 121 by 1.411 cm. 

42. ZINNER, Of. cit., p. 210. re 

43. Illustrated in: Annuli astronomici instrumenti cum certissimi tum commodissimi usus ex veriis authoribus 
Perro BEAUSARDO, GEMMA FRisi0, JOANE DRYANDRO, BONETO HEBRAEO, BUTCHARDO MYTHOB10, ORONTIO FINAEO, una 
cum meteoroscopio per JOANE REGIOMONTANUM et annulo non universali, GULIELMUS CAVELLAT, Lutetia, 1558, Fig. 


P. 51 verso. 
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Most of the interpreters of the Vienna painting have noted the effect of the 
orange disk of the setting sun in the middle background“. It has not been noted, 
however, that this effect is inconsistent with the distribution of light and shade in the 
picture. The way Regiomontanus is exposed to the highest light implies a source of 
light on the upper left. The houses and shrubs in the farther distance are likewise 
lit from the left. The sun rays, falling in from the left, color the shield carried by 
Aristotle a golden yellow. Since the effect of the setting sun is not mentioned by the 
Anonimo Morelliano — an effect which would have interfered with the light effect 
on the mountain — we may suspect that it was added later, perhaps in connection 
with the cutting down of the picture at the expense of the rock and the lighted area 
upon it”. 

With the lighted area reduced in size and most likely in intensity, since the 
strongest accent may be supposed to have been on the extreme left, the canvas needed, 
it was probably thought, some new light effect in compensation. This may have 
induced the restorer to add the sun ball in the middle 
background. It did not occur to him, fortunately, that 
the lights and shades had to be altered accordingly. It 
is obvious that at the time of the restoration of the can- 
vas the symbolical meaning of the light on the left was 
no longer comprehended, nor was it at the time of the 
compilation of the Vienna Inventory of 1659. How- 
ever, the author of the Inventory must at least have 
known that the source of physical light was assumed to 
be on the left. This can be inferred from his interpre- 
tation of the scene. 

In attempting to date the Three Philosophers, sev- 

From J. ScHossen De ndulisvancrtum, eral factors are to be considered. If we center our 

Nuremberg, 1545. : . 

attention upon the lay-out of the scene, with the figures 

drawn out in a row across the foreground and screened from the farther distance, we 
have to date the canvas pretty close to the Castelfranco Altarpiece and the Dresden 
Venus, which are similarly conceived*®. Justi’s date of 1504*" would thus seem 
plausible. Wilde, we may recall, assigns the painting to a transition period, around 
1506. Gronau dates it slightly later. However, there is evidence in the picture 


| 


44. CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE, Op. cit., p. 1353; RICHTER, Of. cit., p. 122. 

45. The cutting down of pictures to fit smaller frames was a common practice. According to L. BaLpass 
Geschichte der Wiener Gemaelde-Galerie von 1911-30 in: “Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen”, N. S., V 
[1931] pp. 1-19), it was much used in the Stallung in Vienna where the Imperial collections were located, in 1720- 
1728. Another case of cutting down a valuable canvas in the Leopold Wilhelm collection is the Portrait of Maria 
Theresa by Mazo; see: WALTER W. S. Cook, Spanish and French paintings in the Lehman Collection, in: “The Art 
Bulletin”, VII, 2, 1924, p. 58, 61, passim. ; 

46. Giorgione’s Altarpiece of the church of St. Liberale at Castelfranco is generally dated around 1500. The 


date of 1504, suggested by several scholars, rests on conjectural evidence; see RICHTER, Op. cit., p. 30. The Dresden 
Venus is commonly dated in 1505. 


47. Justi, Of. cit., p. 39. 
48. GRONAU, Of. cit., p. 420. 
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of Giorgione’s most advanced style. It 
is found in Regiomontanus’ boldly fore- 
shortened profile (Fig. 8). This head 
carries us directly to the organplayer in 
the Concert of the Pitty Gallery, in Flor- 
ence, which Professor Richard Offner 
assigns to Titian because of its style going 
beyond Giorgione“. 

The head of Regiomontanus cannot 
well date from a period prior to 1508. In 
1508 Giorgione was working on his fres- 
coes on the facade of the new Fondaco de’ 
Tedeschi in Venice”. His interest in the 
subject matter of the picture at that time 
is attested by the figures of geometers 
measuring the globe which he is said to 
have painted on the truncated corners of 
the German Warehouse. These facade 
decorations have perished”. 

The head of Aristotle, broadly agree- Ré : 
D GEO IP current in the ne tt The Astronomer, woodcut, — From -Caçco v/Ascots, 
Renaissance, shows more specifically 
bellinesque characteristics. This does not necessarily imply an early date. The 
typical, rather short, face is found on the St. Jerome in Giovanni Bellini’s St. Zac- 
charia Altarpiece of 1505” and ona Saint in the Altarpiece by the same artist, in St. 
Francesco della Vigna of 1507 (Fig. 15), both in Venice. 

Giorgione’s Ptolemy resembles, in addition, the St. Francis in the latter Altar- 
piece. We have in both the same short proportions of the face, the thin nose, the 
pinched upper lip, the broad cheekbones and the narrow chin. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the Three Philosophers, begun about 1504 
or 1505 and left in an unfinished state, were taken up again by Giorgione some time 
in or after 1508 and reworked in a much different spirit. 

What the part of Sebastiano del Piombo was in the work is indeed hard to tell. 
His collaboration may have been confined to the finishing touches made necessary 
when, after Giorgione’s sudden death, there began a rush on the part of collectors 
for his pictures”. 
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49. Pror. RicHarp OFFNER, in his course on the Italian masters of the High Renaissance held in the Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York University, 1943. 

so. For documents in support of the date of the Fondaco frescoes, see: GRONAU, Op. cit., p. 405. 

51. Justi, Op. cit., II, p. 26. 

52. G. GRONAU, Giovanni Bellini, Stuttgart-Berlin, 1930, fig. 160. 

53. See the correspondence of Isabella d’Este with Taddeo Albano, in: G. Gronau, Kritische Studien zu 
Giorgione in: “Repertorium fuer Kunstwissenschaft”, 1908, p. 406. 
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Since drafting this paper I have come upon 
an etching which shows a striking similarity to 
Giorgione’s Three Philosophers. Itisa frontis- 
piece in Galilei’s Dialogus, published by Gio- 
vanni Batista Landini, in 1632, in Florence. The 
volume is dedicated to Ferdinand II, Grand 
Duke of Toscana, a patron of Galilei. The etch- 
ing is by the Florentine artist Stefano della 
Bella. It shows (Fig. 9) the inscribed figures 
of Aristotle, Ptolemy and Copernicus” engaged 
in a debate. Ptolemy, a turbaned figure, stands 
in the middle with Aristotle approaching from 
the left and Copernicus standing on the right. 
Aristotle, conspicuously bald, holds the staff of 
a traveller. Ptolemy carries the armillary 
sphere; Copernicus, his planetarium. While 
Aristotle and Ptolemy are clad à J’antique, 
Copernicus wears a dolman with “branden- 
bourgs” suggestive of his Polish origin. The 
figures stand on a ledge set against a maritime 
landscape. 


In spite of the considerable divergencies, the 
etching shows an unmistakable dependence on 
Giorgione’s picture. The differences are read- 

FIG. 14. — Raphael. — The School of Athens. — 
ily accounted for. The reversal of the figures Stanza della Segnatura, Vatican. (Detail.) 

is a common practice with engravers; the disappearance of the mountain, Regio- 
montanus’ emblem, is due to his substitution with another figure. The presence of 
Copernicus, on the other hand, called for a setting suggestive in some way of his 
‘personality. Using Giorgione’s device, della Bella portrayed in the background the 
waterside — the Vistula river, in fact— evocative of Torun on the Vistula, 
Copernicus’ birthplace. 

How older portraits used to be adapted for different personages is shown in the 
engraving in the Harmonia Macrocosmica of 1661, with Ptolemy and Copernicus 
seated on either side of the Copernican planisphere. The arrangement of the scene 
is the same as in the woodcut of the Epitoma. Ptolemy is seated on the left, while 
Copernicus is substituted for Regiomontanus. The Ptolemaic armillary sphere is 
replaced with the Copernican planisphere (Fig. 16). 


54. The labels are more legible in the engraving after the etching in the Strasburg edition of 1635 printed on 
behalf of the Elzevir of Leyde. The same engraving is used in the Lyon edition of 1641 which was shown in the 
Copernicus Exhibition, New York Public Library, May-June 1943. 


55. ANDREAS CELLARIUS, Harmonia Macrocosmica, Amsterdam, J. Jansson, 1661. 
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This raises the question whether Stefano della Bella knew Giorgione’s painting. 
He was only about twenty-two when he made the frontispiece for Galilei’s volume. 
There is no evidence in his biography that he had been in Venice”. He may have 
seen a reproduction of the painting, now lost. We may also conjecture that the 
painting was no longer in Venice. Was it in Florence at that time?” 

An inspection of Regiomontanus’ numerous portraits shows that they go back 
to several prototypes. The elderly man demonstrating a graduated circular instru- 
ment, labelled Regiomontanus, is found in Schedel’s Weltchronik (Fig. 10). This 
model was used in the Vrais portraits des hommes 1llustres of 1584°°. The youthful 
Regiomontanus with curly hair and profile to left looking upward — a more in- 
dividualized likeness resembling to Giorgione’s Regiomontanus — is seen in an 
inscribed woodcut in H. Pantaleon’s Prosographia, Basel 1565-66 (Fig. 11). It is 
a slightly modified version of a woodcut in Johannes Schoener’s De indiciis nativita- 
tum, Nuremberg, 1545 (Fig. 12). 

An even more striking resemblance to Giorgione’s Regiomontanus is revealed 
by the portrait of an as- 
tronomer in profile to left 
looking upward in the 
Venetian edition of 1524 
of the famous Acerba by 
Cecco d’Ascoli (Fig. 13). 
The motive of the mantle 
slipped from the left 
shoulder and wrapping 
the leg is there; the san- 
dalled foot, the platform 
with the step on it, the 
trees behind the figure, 
the hills and houses in the 
left background are all 
there. The engraver did 
not actually wish to copy 
his model. He converted Regiomontanus’ portrait into a generic image of an 


FIG. 15. — Giovanni Bellini. — Altarpiece. — S. Francesco della Vigna, Venice, Italy. 


56. Stefano della Bella was born in 1610 in Florence; see: E. BÉNÉZIT, Dictionnaire des peintres, sculpteurs et 
graveurs, Paris, 1924, I, 480-481. 

57. CLAUDE Puitiips, The picture gallery of Charles I, The Portfolio, London, XXV, 1896, p. 54 f., suggests 
that the picture might have been acquired by Leopold Wilhelm from the dispersed collection of Charles I of England. 
He believes that The Three Philosophers is identical with a canvas listed as “Titian, The Three Travellers” in a 
copy of 1681 of the royal catalogue of 1639. The original catalogue was not available to him. This assumption 
would have to be reconciled with the fact that the canvas is catalogued as “Giorgione’s Three Mathematicians” 
in the Archduke’s Inventory of 1659. Wherefrom and when Charles I acquired the Three Travellers is not known. 

_ 58. ANDRÉ THEVET, Vrais portraits et vies des hommes illustres, Paris, 1584, p. 512. The Plimpton, D. E. 
Smith and Dale Libraries, Columbia University, possess the portrait of Regiomontanus from this work. I am 
indebted to Miss Marion Schild, assistant librarian, for facilitating my research in every way. 
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astronomer and gave him a beard and the shield with astronomical or rather astro- 
logical figures as attributes of authority. 

The Acerba edition of 1524 goes back, according to Pflaum”, to an edition of 
1610, from which we may infer that the woodcut also belonged to the earlier edition. 
If this is so, this woodcut of 1510 is a pretty early version of Giorgione’s painting. 

However, the Florentine etching of 1632 cannot be considered as having been 
drawn after any of the woodcuts discussed. None of them, in fact, gives the com- 
plete picture. Stefano della Bella is the only artist not only to have adopted Gior- 
gione’s concept of the philosophical triad", but also to have preserved the identity 
of two of the figures, with the third changed in a way that betrays a close knowledge 
of Giorgione’s painting. 

The Florentine etching is particularly valuable because it confirms, partly by 
implication, an identification of the Three Philosophers elaborated from entirely 
different evidence. 


RACHEL WISCHNITZER-BERNSTEIN. 


FIG. 16. — Ptolemy and Copernicus, Engraving from ANDREAS CELLARIUS, 
Harmonia Macrocosmica, Amsterdam, 1661. 


59. H. PFLAUM, “L’Acerba” di Cecco d’Ascoli, in: “Archivum Romanicum” XXIII, 2-3 (April-September 1939), 
p.219. None of the two prints was available to me. 

60. Three astrologers or astronomers in a landscape, not especially identified, are a pretty common motive 
in book illustration; see the woodcut in: A. T. Macrosius, In Somnium Scipionis exposito, Venice, P. Pincius, 1500, 
illustrated in: L. Venturi, Op. cit., pl. XX, with a seated, a kneeling and a standing figure, or Marcantonio Rai- 


mondi’s engraving The Three Doctors, seated in a landscape, illustrated in: H. DELABORDE, Marc-Antoine Raimondi, 
Paris, n.d., Fig. p. 235. 


AN UNKNOWN WORK OF RIBERA 
Neo OLS) MO. 


CHRIST 
CROWNED WITH THORNS 


lk 1607, Caravaggio stayed in Naples on his flight from Rome 
where he was prosecuted as a homicide. His art which was not less thrilling than 
his life, appealed to the temperament of the Neapolitans. That is why his visit, 
short though it was, markedly influenced the further development of painting in 
Naples. When the Spaniard Ribera settled in Naples nine years later he found a 
fertile soil for the growth of the fashion of the day, the tenebroso. Ribera had 
been trained by a tenebroso master, Ribalta, but while traveling in Italy he became 
acquainted with Correggio who painted “transfigured nights” rather than “cellar- 
light”. He studied, too, the work of Caravaggio who subordinated the mere optic 
effect of the “dark manner” to psychology, and displayed a savage naturalism. 
Titian and his Venetian followers were amply represented in Spain, and it can 
be taken for granted that Ribera was familiar with their subtle coloration at an 
early date. The Spanish traveller was thus, on the one hand, susceptible to the 
new interpretation of chiaroscuro which implied the transformation of light and 
shadow into an interplay of colors. On the other hand, he learned to invest the 
tenebroso manner with a fascinating aesthetic and psychologic significance. He 
espoused Caravaggio’s doctrine but not without qualifications for he was not a 
Bohemian like his model, Caravaggio. Ribera loved success and society. He 
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does not seem to have cared when envious colleagues dubbed him 1/ Spagnoletto, 
the little Spaniard, as long as the Spanish Viceregents and the dignitaries of the 
Church patronized him—which they did. For he gave them what they wanted: 
superbly painted representations of both profane and religious subjects in the 
manner of Caravaggio. Yet he did so without the harsh and shocking effects in 
which the latter delighted. Ribera never offended against the aesthetic etiquette 
of the Spanish court or against the rules of iconography enforced by the Council 
of Trent, limitations which were unbearable to Caravaggio and with which he 
came in conflict more than once. 

Ribera prospered in Naples, living happily with his growing family in a 
spacious house near the palace of the Regent. However, this domestic and social 
idyll was upset in 1648 through a revolution which was directed against the 
Spanish rule. A young Hapsburg prince, Don Juan of Austria II, was sent to 
Naples to crush the upheaval, and he succeeded in carrying out his order. An 
etching by Ribera shows him on horseback: a self satisfied youth dressed with 
a somewhat riotous elegance (Fig. 1). Through the feet of the prancing horse 
one sees the Spanish fleet at anchor in the harbour of Naples. 

The dashing prince deceived the confidence which Ribera set in him and 
seduced one of the painter’s daughters, probably Anna Luisa who at that time was 
seventeen years old. A drawing of an attractive girl in the Museo Civico Filangieri 
in Naples bears an inscription according to which it represents a daughter of 
Ribera. Lafuente supports this identification on the basis of a comparative study. 
It is not improbable that the drawing represents Anna Luisa (Fig. 2). An 
illegitimate child was the fruit of the relation between the prince and Ribera’s 
daughter. The child, a girl, was brought up in Spain to be a nun. According to a 
trustworthy tradition, Ribera broke down completely under this misfortune. ‘The 
Museo Filangieri also owns a painting which is said to represent a daughter of 
Ribera as St. Mary of Egypt. It is tempting to interpret the penitent woman as 
Anna Luisa in distress, but no actual similarity between the drawing and the paint- 
ing can be perceived.” 

Evidently Ribera felt deeply the humiliation which the prince’s behaviour 
caused him, for he exchanged his town residence for a suburban home at the 
Posilippo, near the church Santa Maria degli Angeli. The last years of his life 
were spent here — years of poverty and sickness. He died in 1652. 

In a biographical essay, Frank E. Washburn Freund pointed out that “very 


1. À. L. Mayer, Jusepe de Ribera, Leipzig 1908, pp. 147, 148, pl. XXXVI, fig. 48. 

2. M. J. FRIEDLAENDER Y ENRIQUE LAFUENTE, El Realismo en la Pintura del siglo XVII Bajos y España, 
Barcelona, 1935, p. 686, ill. p. 449; comp. U. Oyettt, Il Ritratto Italiano del Caravaggio al Tiepolo, Bergamo, 
1927, p. 171, Plate VII, opp. p. 166. 
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EIS SRI ES HSE many of Ribera’s pictures what- 

| . ever their subject matter, have a 
distinctly autobiographical touch 
about them which makes theny. 
so intimate, so filled with human 
interest, that they make us won- 


der what the painter was like’’.’ 


If Washburn Freund is 
right, Ribera’s breakdown is 
likely to have left traces in his 
work. Now, the development 
of Ribera’s individual style has 
been interpreted as evolution 
from tenebroso to plein air, a 
process which was halted tem- 
porarily by relapses. Such re- 
lapses are supposed to be the 
reason for the appearance of 
“dark” paintings in later years.* 
Actually, there is no example of 
“pleinairism” in Ribera’s work, 
not to mention the fact that a 
XIX Century concept cannot be 
applied to the XVII Century 
without distorting the issue. 
What really happened was that 
Ribera gradually integrated the 
coloration of Correggio and of the Venetians into the style of Caravaggio, a style 
which was based on sharp contrasts of light and shadow as well as of local colors. 
In cases in which the subject matter suggested open spaces, Ribera’s paintings 
consequently appear more colorful than the works of the tenebrosi school. But 
their moderate luminosity is a far cry from Vermeer, to mention only one XVII 
Century painter who, by his palette though not by his technique, occasionally ap- 
proximated the color scale of the impressionists. Due to its linear precision and 
its social realism Caravaggio’s art differed considerably from the Baroque proper, 
while Ribera’s paintings were decidedly Baroque. 


The least dark pictures which Ribera painted, date from the early middle 


FIG, 1, —— RIBERA. — Don Juan of Austria on horseback, etching. 


3. The Universal Art of Ribera, “International Studio,” LXXXIV, 1926, July, p. 13. 
4. A. L. Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, Leipzig, 1922, second edition, pp. 267, 268. 
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forties of the XVII Century. They in- 
clude St. Agnes in the Dresden Gallery 
and the Club Foot in the Louvre (both 
1642), as well as Jacob’s Dream in the 
Prado (1645).° The Club Foot and 
Jacob’s Dream show luminous skies, 
whereas the light in St. Agnes has 
more the nature of a mystical, glowing 
aura. 

Ribera’s biographers agree that 
his output decreased markedly after 
the ruinous events of 1648. The last of 
Ribera’s monumental compositions, the 
Communion of the Apostles, was com- 
pleted only in 1651, the year before he 
died, although he had begun it as early 
as 1637.° The picture includes an area 
of blue sky, but the foreground which 
contains the acting characters of the 
scene, is very dark, and that is why the 
fee aes work is inconclusive as far as the role 

Pare ae at eee which the light plays in the concept of 
es MED tre Bin Kighes | the work is NRA 4 
med + bnp me Ct); teaming The subject of the Communion of 
the Apostles lends itself to theological 
contemplation rather than to an emotional interpretation. Of all religious themes, 
the Passion of Christ seems to offer the most appropriate pictorial subjects 
to a painter who suffers and looks for solace. We might expect that Ribera 
after his misfortunes would turn towards the sufferings of Jesus in his work. 
However, August L. Mayer, in his book on the history of Spanish painting (1922), 
states that only a very few of Ribera’s paintings illustrate scenes of Christ’s pas- 
sion, and these few antedate the crisis in the life of the master. They are: an 
early Ecce Homo in the Academy of Madrid, a Crucifixion which dates from 
1643 and is in the Diputacion Provincial at Vitoria, and a Christ Crowned 
with Thorns, at the time of Mayer’s book exhibited in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, Mass.” (Fig. 3). The same author in a previous article 
dated it in 1630-1640. The canvas is 68” high and 4’ wide and shows figures in 


5. À. L. Mayer, loc. cit., Leipzig, 1908, pl. XXXIII, fig. 45; pl. XLII, fig. 56; pl. XXXV, fig. 46. 
6. À. L. Mayer, ibid., XL, fig. 53. 

7. MAYER, loc. cit., Leipzig, 1922, p. 276. 

8. Notes on Spanish Pictures in American Collections, “Art in America,” III, 1915, No. 6, 310. 
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life size. The painting belonged to Mr. Frank Gair Macomber who from 1910- 
1923 lent it to the Museum. In 1923 it was shipped to the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
in Hartford, Conn.” It was presented to this museum by Mr. Macomber in 
1936. 

In 1923 Dr. Mayer discussed an almost identical painting in the collection 
of Mr. Enrico de Mari in Florence which was exhibited in the Pitti Palace 
during an exhibition of Baroque art, in 1922." The painting is signed and bears 
a date; the first numerals, 163, are clearly readable, and the last probably is 4.” 
Since the Florence painting is signed and dated, the Hartford painting must be 
considered as being a second version or a copy of the Florence painting. 

On both paintings 
Christ is seen seated on 
the left side of the pic- 
ture space. His body is 
well built and covered 
partly by a carefully ar- 
ranged drapery. His 
noble head is raised. It 
expresses aloofness rather 
than torment. He holds 
the bulrush scepter up- 
right in his beautiful 
hands. The executioners 
use their reeds as levers 
to drive the crown of 
thorns into the head of 
Jesus. Another execu- 
tioner, to the right, abuses 
him in a kneeling posi- 
tion. Three onlookers 
who are dimly seen in the 
upper left corner, seem 


9. We are indebted for the 
information to Mr. AUSTIN, for- 
merly Director, Wadsworth Athe- 
neum. 

10. U. Ojett1, L. DAMi, N. 
TarcuHiAnl, La Pittura Italiana del 
Seicento alla Mostra di Palazzo 
Pitti, Milano - Roma [1924], fig. p. 
246. 


11. À. L. MAYER, Jusepe de 
Ribera, Second edition, Leipzig, 


FIG, 3,— RIBERA Or SCHOOL OF RIBERA. — Christ crowned with thorns. — Wadsworth 
1923, p. 184. Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 
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unmoved. The whole arrangement reminds us of an edifying “tableau vivant”. 

The execution shows great competence and, in its treatment of light and color, 
recalls Caravaggio. The contrasts between light and shadow are sharp. In 1607 
Caravaggio painted his Scourging of Christ for the church of San Domenico 
Maggiore in Naples” (Fig. 4). The motif of Scourging of Christ is closely 
related to that of Crowning with Thorns iconographically. It can be assumed 
that Caravaggio’s Neapolitan painting influenced Ribera’s Christ Crowned with 
Thorns of 1634, since the style of the latter is not less closely related to Caravag- 
gio’s painting than its iconography. 

The detached attitude of Ribera towards his subject suggests that its choice 
was due to a commission rather than to a personal predilection. However, Ribera 
resumed the subject again after a long interval and he did so probably not acci- 
dentally, for it happened shortly after the happiness of his domestic life was 
destroyed. It is only natural 
that the Passion of Christ 
should take on a new and 
deeper meaning in his thoughts 
now that he experienced utter 
humiliation. This latter ver- 
sion of the motif is in the 
chapel of the Academy of the 
Sacred Heart in St. Louis, 
Mo.* It has never been dis- 
cussed before and is reproduced 
here through the courtesy of 
Reverend Mother D. Lapeyre, 
President of the Academy 
(Fig. 5). 

The painting was given to 
the Academy of the Sacred 
Heart in 1940 by Mrs. Marie 
Reine Fusz de Penaloza, of St. 
Louis, who had purchased it 
from the auction house, Sel- 


12. A. DE RiNaALDis, Neapolitan Paint- 
ing of the Seicento, New York, [1929] 
pp. 10-11, pl. 1. 

13. W. Born, Religious Art from St. 
Louts and its Vicinity. (Catalogue), Mary- 
ville College, St. Louis, Mo., p. 11, No. 5 
(PI. p. 6); comp. ibid. Addenda and 
Corrigenda, 11. 


FIG. 4. — CARAVAGGI0. — Scourging of Christ. — St. Domenico Maggiore, 
Naples. 
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kirk & Brothers in St. 
Louis. Formerly it had 
been in the collection of 
the late John Queeney, 
St. Louis. No further in- 
formation about the his- 
tory of the painting 
could be ascertained. 

The canvas has the 
size of 77 X s‘1o. It isin 
a heavy gilded frame of 
later origin which bears 
a tablet with the name of 
the painter. In the right 
corner of the picture is 
the signature: Jusepe de 
Ribera español F. 1650. 
The present condition 
of the work is not very 
satisfactory. It is dark- 
ened, blunted and partly 
touched up. The varnish 
has disintegrated to a 
considerable extent. The 
damage, however, is not 
serious and can be re- 
paired. 

The composition of FIG. 5, — RIBERA, — Christ ee ae ee of the Sacred Heart, 
the St. Louis version of 
Christ Crowned with Thorns differs widely from that of the Hartford painting 
and that of Florence respectively. Contrary to the earlier versions the St. Louis 
painting shows Christ in the right half of the picture space whereas the execu- 
tioner who abuses him, kneels to his left. One of the executioners, who wears a 
turban, presses the crown on the head of the victim. A young assistant of the 
executioner looks on. He seems to enjoy the sight of the torture. In the left 
corner is Pilate, a heavy-set man in Oriental garb; he too watches the scene 
complacently. An equally heartless young man with a helmet and a halberd talks 
to him smilingly. 

The Christ in the St. Louis painting is an emaciated, pathetic character. 
His fettered, weak hands which are on his knees express helplessness. This help- 
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lessness is emphasized through 
the horizontal position of the 
bulrush scepter. It almost sinks 
from his listless fingers. The 
head of Jesus is bent; his face, 
seen in profile, is exhausted. The 
left leg is put forward. 

The chief executioner is a 
powerful and grim man. His 
half-naked companion, an ugly 
brute, threatens Christ with his 
fist. 

A warm chiaroscuro which 
reminds us of Rembrandt’s style 
of the same decade, fills the pic- 
ture space. A glowing red and 
patches of fiery yellow appear 
in the darkness, a darkness 
Le. which in spite of its depth re- 

FIG. 6.— RIBERA. — St. Paul as Hermit. — Prado, Madrid tains a translucid quality. 

Contrary to the static char- 
acter of the version of 1634, that of 1650 is dynamic. It is not an edifying tableau, 
but stark drama. The difference in concept between the two versions suggests that 
the attitude of the painter had undergone a profound transformation in the 
meantime. He began as a detached and somewhat prosaic virtuoso and eventually 
developed an artistic language burning with emotion. If any work of Ribera, the 
St. Louis Christ Crowned with Thorns displays autobiographical overtones. 
Evidently the master projected his own humiliation and anguish into the image 
of the tormented Saviour. If this assumption is correct the self-satisfied and merry 
young man with helmet and halberd who attends the gruesome scene might be 
interpreted: as a “symbolic” portrait of the philandering prince who was the 
cause of Ribera’s misery. 

The St. Louis painting of Christ Crowned with Thorns, however, is not the 
only work of Ribera’s last years which seems to reflect his dejected mood. In 
1649, a year after the domestic tragedy, the master painted St. Paul as a Hermit, 
now in the Prado Museum in Madrid, a work distinguished by a somber gran- 
deur“ (Fig. 6). The Saint is an old man with a wrinkled skin the texture of 
which recalls parchment and is patterned with a network of blood vessels. He 


14. MAYER, loc. cit., Leipzig, 1908, pl. XX XVII, fig. 49, pp. 148, 149. 
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Wears a coarsely woven apron of straw. Reclining in an open cave, he is lost 
in meditation. A skull is the object of his thoughts which can be read in his 
sorrowful face. In the background a barren tree stands as a silhouette against a flam- 
ing evening sky. The handling of both the colors and the texture is similar to that 
in the Christ Crowned with Thorns of 1650. The similarity in expression and 
style which prevails between the two works, suggests that the painting of the 
meditating Saint was inspired by the same personal experience as that of the 
suffering Saviour. 

Christ Crowned with Thorns was not a popular motif during the Renais- 
sance but in the Baroque it appeared somewhat more frequently. 

The most impressive representation of the subject by an Italian master in 
the period preceding Ribera’s career is Titian’s painting in the Old Pinakothek 
in Munich which he painted in 1570 (Fig. 7). It is a night piece. A hanging 
lamp lights the scene. The effect of Ribera’s painting in St. Louis is that of a 
night scene too, although the painter does not show whether the source of light 
is an opening in an otherwise dark 
prison, or a hidden lamp. In both paint- 
ings glowing patches of color stand out 
from the brown dusk which fills the pic- 
ture space. Furthermore, the posture of 
Christ is similar in both paintings. One 
of his legs is put forward and his head 
is bent. 

The similarity of the two pictures 
suggests that Titian’s painting influ- 
enced Ribera, at least slightly. 

Only sporadic and purely symbolic 
representations of Christ Crowned with 
Thorns appeared earlier than in the 
works of Giotto and Duccio."® The two 
Gothic masters as well as their succes- 
sors in Italy during the Early and the 
High Renaissance before Titian, em- 
phasized the divine nature of Christ. 
The assaults of brutal man are not al- 
lowed to infringe on his dignity as illus- 
trated by Fra Angelico’s and Luini’s 

15. W. Suma, Tizian, Ziirich-Leipzig, 1933, p. 
143, 144, pl. CCXCV. 


16. K. KÜNSTLE, Ikonographie der Christlichen 


— a i i I . — Old : 
FIG. 7. — TITIAN. etd Rca + Pr 2 8 with . thorns © Kunst, FREIBURG i.B., 1926-1928, I. p. 435, 3, 436, fig. 216. 
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paintings of the same subject." 
Here Christ is really a king, in 
spite of the crown of thorns, 
and the character of the repre- 
sentation is that of a devotional 
picture rather than a dramatic 
one. 

Contrary to the Italian 
school, the German painters 
favored the motif of Christ 
Crowned with Thorns, and 
evidently it was the dramatic 
element of the scene which at- 
tracted them. The motif ap- 
peared in Germany during the 
XV Century, and that quite 
frequently. Some examples 
occur in the art of the Low 
Countries during the same pe- 
riod. The late Gothic painters 
and engravers in the north 
were contemporaries of the 
Early Renaissance painters in 
x : “y Italy, but their concept was 
ee Loos Still essentially mediaeval, 
FIG. 8. — HANS ee be 0 TAN Un DM with thorns, drawing. They took sides with the Sav- 

iour so ardently that they rep- 
resented his jailers as ugly caricatures which were identified as infidels, namely 
Romans and Jews. The latter were made conspicuous through the garb of the 
Ghetto. 

This belated mediaeval attitude was abandoned gradually under the influ- 
ence of Dürer. The second visit which the master paid to Italy in 1506 forms 
the turning point in the history of German art. It heralded the victory of the 
Renaissance north of the Alps. The grotesque and brutal traits which, during 
the Gothic period, tainted German art, disappeared. The basic iconographic ele- 
ments of the Gothic, however, survived, although in a humanized form, and so did 
the German sense of the dramatic. 


17. P. MURATOV, Fra Angelico, London 1930, pl. CCXIV. The Mocking of Christ, The Virgin and Saint 


Dominic, (1437-1445), fresco, Florence, S. Marco Museum; Gowan’s Art Books, No. 30, The Masterpieces of 
Luini, p. 32, fresco, Ambrosian Gallery, Milan. 


18. H. Derzer, Christliche Ikonographie, Freiburg i.B. 1894, pp. 375-378. 
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Among the German masters of the Renaissance who eloquently expressed 
the new feeling in their works, Hans Holbein came closest to the Italian taste. 
There is a design for a stained glass window of 1624 by Holbein which shows 
Christ Crowned with Thorns (Fig. 8). The action takes place in a spacious 
hall which by its semi-circular arch and its decoration, proves to be of Renais- 
sance origin. The Saviour on an elevated seat which is in the left side of the 
composition, submits to torture and humiliation in a composed attitude. His face 
shows his suffering without being distorted. The executioners who surround him, 
handle their long reeds without displaying sadistic passion. Pilate, a man with 
a turban, stands to the left of Christ and watches the shameful scene with a bitter 
and sad expression. In 
the Wallraf-Richartz 
Museum, in Cologne, 
there is an older Ger- 
man representation of 
the same subject which 
by the similarity of its 
composition offers itself 
for a comparison. Itisa 
painting by the master 
of the Lyversberg Pas- 
sion and dates from the 
end of the XV Century” 
(Fig. 9). In every way 
it is typical of the Ger- 
man Gothic, including 
the violence of action. 

Holbein’s version, 
apart from its external 
Renaissance traits, psy- 

19. P. Ganz, Die Hand- 
zeichnungen Hans Holbeins des 
Jiingeren, Berlin 1911-1923, IV, 
16, Le Christ couronné d’épines 
(La Passion) Catalogue raisonné, 
No. 72 (Ancient Classement VII, 
7). A. B. CHAMBERLAIN, Hans 


Holbein the Younger, London, 
1913, I, p. 153, PI. 48(1). 

20. H. Reiners, Die Koel- eae” F é ud 
ner Malerschule, Munich-Glad- te — glen Sa oe Pree 


bach, 1925, pp. 136, 137, fig. 169, FIG. 9.— MASTER OF THE LYVERSBERG PASSION. — Christ crowned with thorns. — 
p. 160. Wallraf-Richartz Museum, Cologne. 
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chologically adumbrates the 
Italian interpretation of the sub- 
ject. Whereas the Cologne mas- 
ter seems to tell his story with 
an excited, shrill voice, Holbein 
says quietly what he has to say, 
but he is far from being less 
dramatic. In his picture, the tor- 
ture does not interfere with the 
royal dignity of the Saviour. In 
Holbein’s illustration the tor- 
menters resemble stern warriors 
rather than executioners. 

While Holbein’s treatment 
of the Passion deviates from the 
German tradition in spirit, and 
shows the influence of Italy, 
Titian’s Christ Crowned with 
Thorns strikingly differs from 
the customary Italian concept, 
and by both its iconographic 
and psychological elements, ap- 
proximates the German inter- 
pretation as illustrated by Hol- 
si ne bein. In Titian’s painting, as 

FIG, 10, — R1BERA. — Adoration of the Shepherds, 1650.— Louvre, Paris in Holbein’s drawing, open Ren- 
aissance halls with rounded 
arches and classical columns form the backgrounds of the scenes. The posture of 
Titian’s Christ resembles that of Holbein’s, and the same is true of the arrange- 
ment and the movements of the executioners. In both representations three of the 
executioners actively participate in the torture; one to the left of Christ kneels and 
in this position presses the bulrush scepter in the hands of Christ; another one in 
the background to the right of Christ, is seen from the front.** A comparison 
between Holbein’s drawing and Titian’s painting suggests that Holbein directly 
or indirectly has influenced Titian’s picture. 

It is well known that during the middle of the XVI Century Catholic 

theology began to oppose the Humanistic school of thought. The spirit of the 


‘ 21. Titian’s Christ Crowned with Thorns in the Louvre which dates from 1542, shows a similar composi- 
tion as that of the later Munich version, but it differs by its less spiritual interpretation of the passion. It displays 
athletic bodies, elegant armour and archaeological accessories in such a degree that the effect comes close to that 
of a gladiatory show. Comp. Suma... loc. cit., pl. CI. 
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middle ages was revived. The artists of the counter-reformation illustrated mar- 
tyrdom and miracles with the same attention to detail as did the Gothic painters 
in the north. Both periods emphasized the dramatic and the mystic.” 

In Ribera’s Christ Crowned with Thorns in St. Louis a half nude executioner 
is seen flourishing his fist against the face of Christ. A comparison of this brutal 
character with the figure of the executioner in the representation of the same 
subject painted by the Master of the Lyversberg Passion shows that the Spanish 
Baroque artist was influenced by a Gothic painter. In Spain the Gothic survived 
longer than anywhere else during the XVI Century. In fact, the Italian Renais- 
sance never won a secure foothold in Spanish painting whereas the Baroque agreed 
very well with the Spanish temperament from the beginning. It is also well known 
that Netherlandish painters were employed in Spain at the end of the XV and the 
beginning of the XVI Century. They introduced the iconography and the style of 
Late Gothic art of the North into Spain. There are paintings by the Dutch masters 
Mostaert and Engelbrechtz which represent the subject of Christ Crowned with 
Thorns in a form which closely resembles the work of the German master of the 
Lyversberg Passion.” ‘These paintings date from the beginning of the XVI Century. 
Ribera might easily have seen representations of Christ Crowned with Thorns 
which contained the same iconographical traits as the work by the Master of the 
Lyversberg Passion. Being less imbued with the Renaissance spirit than Italian- 
born masters of his time, he could have assimilated Late Gothic art easier than 
they did.** 

Finally, it ought not to be overlooked, that Pilate, the man with the turban 
in Ribera’s painting, by his posture and his place in the composition recalls the 
figure of Pilate who watches Christ in Holbein’s drawing, and also wears a 
turban. No similar figure is to be seen in Titian’s Christ Crowned with Thorns. 
Consequently, Ribera must have known a picture which (apart from Titian’s work) 
in some way or other was related to Holbein’s drawing.” 


22. TH. Hetzer, Das Deutsche Element in der Italienischen Malerei, Berlin, 1929, pp. 120, 121. The 
author points out that the counter-reformation made Italian artists susceptible to the expression of suffering as 
illustrated in German prints. This is correct. However, he further asserts that Titian’s Christ Crowned with 
Thorns recalls Schongauer’s engraving of the same subject (B. 13). This statement like many others made by 
the author does not withstand a critical examination. 


23. M. J. FRIEDLAENDER, Die altniederlaendische Malerei, X, Berlin, 1932, Pl. 2, fig. 1, Pl. 44, p. 131 (85), 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, reproduced in: E. Muentz, The Holy Gospels, 1901, II. p. 141. 

24. The Spanish painter FERNANDO GALLEGO (c. 1440—after 1507) painted a Christ Crowned with Thorns 
after Schongauer’s engraving; cf. Cu. R. Post, A History of Spanish Painting, Cambridge, Mass. Schongauer’s 
composition, however, did not influence Ribera. For an example of a Flemish Renaissance painter working in 
Spain, cf. The Detroit Institute of Art, Catalogue of Paintings, Detroit, 1944, p. 71, Fig. p. 172, Juan de Flanders, 
Christ Crowned with Thorns. The artist lived in Spain from c. 1496 to his death, c. 1518. 

25. PILATE in Engelbrechtzs’ painting wears a turban and his face is vaguely similar to that seen in Hol- 
bein’s drawing, but it does not yet show the bent arm which both Holbein’s and Ribera’s Pilatus show. Comp. 
E.. MuENTz, loc. cit. 
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The dark color scale of Ribera’s Christ Crowned with Thorns differs from 
the colorations of the tenebroso school by the fact, that it is translucent even in 
its darkest areas. In the light of this observation a suggestion which Rinaldi 
made in his discussion of Caravaggio’s Scourging of Christ takes on great 
significance: “When we turn our attention to the figure of Christ (which in 
Caravaggio’s work exhibits a certain amount of linear modelling with a suggestion 
of texture in the somewhat hard coloring) we can well imagine how Ribera might 
have repainted it in his mind, adding fanciful films of delicate flesh tints, with 
generous strokes of richer color laid over a ground work of burnt pitch”. 

Actually, Ribera did “repaint” Caravaggio’s Christ not only in his mind, 
but on canvas, namely in his St. Louis Christ Crowned with Thorns. ‘The choice 
of a dark color scale in this late painting is determined by psychological reasons 
and not by an alleged regression to the principle of “cellar light”, for its colora- 
tion is not reduced to the contrast of black with bright local colors, a principle 
typical of Caravaggio. In fact, Ribera’s evolution which tended not towards an 
as yet far distant impressionism, but towards a reconciliation between the feno- 
brosists on the one side and the Venetians and Correggio on the other side, had 
never been halted. ‘This individual evolution corresponded to the historic evolu- 
tion of the Baroque.” That is why far in the North a greater man, Rembrandt, 
developed a similar artistic language at the same time. Only under the impact of 
an event that upset his equilibrium was Ribera’s art touched by a spark of 
Rembrandt’s tragic grandeur. 

This melancholic period of introspection, during which the Passion of Christ 
occupied the mind of Ribera, could not last long. His extravert and optimistic 
temperament soon overcame his depression. In the same year of 1650 in which 
he painted Christ Crowned with Thorns he created his most luminous painting, 
the Adoration of the Shepherds, now in the Louvre (Fig. 10). In this work 
Ribera’s sanguine disposition is expressed in the subtle idealization which not 
only transfigures the Holy Persons but even the lowly shepherds. Shortly before 
the master died, he again took up the bright but not too profound views on life 
which were instinctive to him and which accounted for the popularity of his art. 


WOLFGANG BORN. 


26. Loc. ctt.,-p. 10, 11. 


; 27. The motif of Christ Crowned with Thorns was treated by some eclectic painters in Italy around 1600 
in a more theatrical manner which evidently exerted no influence on Ribera. A. VENTURI, Storia dell ’Arte Italiana, 
Ix, Part 6, Milan, 1933, instinctive, p. 717, fig. 436 (Bartolomeo Cesi) influenced by a north European model, and 
ibid. Part 5, 1932, p. 909, fig. 543 (Cesare Nebbia). 


FIG. 1. — GERICAULT. — Riderless racers at Rome. — Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Md. Courtesy of the Walters 
Art Gallery. 
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HE wealth of public collections, and the resulting education 
of public taste, are largely indebted to the generous gifts of private collections 
made to museums by great amateurs of art. This is true of practically all museums 
of Europe including the Louvre and the London National Gallery. Such men 
as, for instance, La Caze, Caillebotte, Camondo in France, and innumerable 
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others all over the world, have immor- 
talized their names by adding to the 
national collections of their respective 
countries the outstanding works of art 
which they had, during their lifetime, 
gathered in their homes for their own 
enjoyment. Their taste and their innate 
artistic sense have often led them to be 
ahead of their time in the way of an 
early and full understanding of particu- 
lar artists, as well as whole schools 
of art, which contemporaneous public 
taste, and even authorities in charge of 
public collections, sometimes came to 
appreciate at a much later date. Those 
discriminating qualities of individual 


FIG. 2,— GERICAULT. — Study for the Wounded Cuirassier, 1814. — Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


FIG. 3.— GERICAULT. — Study for the Wounded 
Cuirassier. — Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum. 


men of taste responsible for the 
gathering of such choice en- 
sembles, have thus made of their 
collections valuable assets for 
national pride and general edu- 
cation. Ît is of real importance 
that the knowledge and study of 
such collections do not remain 
permanently the exclusive privi- 
lege of their owners and that 
they be offered eventually for 
the admiration and instruction 
of the widest possible circle of 
visitors and the man-in-the- 
street. The importance of this 
viewpoint has been well under- 
stood in this country where pri- 
vate collectors were the first to 
attract the best and most pre- 
cious treasures of the world’s 
art... Havemeyer, Gardner 
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Frick, Libbey, Severance, Mellon, 
Widener, Kress, not to mention the 
whole long list of equally important 
names, have, through their gifts and 
legacies, largely contributed to the ex- 
traordinary growth of American’ public 
collections. They have made the United 
States museums quite respectable rivals 
of their mates in the Old World. 

The study of Géricault’s art in Amer- 
ican collections offers an eloquent ex- 
ample of the value of such private con- 
tributions to public education in this 
country. It reveals especially, one of 
the many reasons why the announcement 
by the Fogg Museum (Harvard Uni- 


FIG. 4,— GERICAULT. — Portrait of a painter. 
— Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich. 
Courtesy of the Detroit Institute of Arts. 


versity, Cambridge, Mass.), of 
its acceptance of the generous 
bequest of the Winthrop Col- 
lection, has been so gratifying 
to American scholarly and ar- 
tistic circles, conscious of the 
value of this new bequest to 
public instruction and enjoy- 
ment. 

Of the wealth of master 
works bequeathed to the pub- 
lic by Grenville L. Winthrop, 
the group of oil paintings, 
water-colors and drawings by 
Géricault is one of the most 
notable features of that collec- 
tion. It is not equal in extent 
to the representation of Ingres, 
but he is already appreciated 
in American museums, as Géri- 


; : FIG, 5, — GERICAULT. — Alfred de Dreux as a child. — Metropolitan Museum 
cault 1s not. Therefore, the of Art, New York. Courtesy of the Metropolitan “Museum of Art. 
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gallery at Harvard will 
offer the chief oppor- 
tunity on this side of the 
Atlantic for the study of 
the great early Roman- 
tic, even though other 
museums contain ex- 
amples of his work, and 
private collections, in 
the future, may furnish 
more of them. 

Indeed, when one 
considers the short life- 
time and limited pro- 
duction of Géricault, 
the number of his works 
in this country is by no 


FIG. 6.— GERICAULT. — Lion hunt, watercolor. — Winthrop bequest, The Fogg Museum means unwor thy 0 f 
of Art, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, Courtesy of The Fogg Museum of Art. mention with those of 


Corot, Barye, Delacroix, Millet, Courbet, Manet and the artists of later periods, 
in regard to which American collecting has so honorable a record. In the case 
of Géricault, not only is 
the rarity of his pictures 
an obstacle to a better 
understanding of him, 
but there is a special 
difficulty in knowing his 
work at all, as a result 
of the extreme diversity 
of its aspects and also 
because of the danger 
of wrong attribution, a 
consequence of the close 
imitation of his painting 
during his lifetime and 
in the years just after his 
death. If Delacroix’s 
Dante and Vergil was 
painted in free emula- 


FIG. nd nn — Ga age ~ ren ng de bard b bob 
j — Winthrop bequest, The Fogg useum 0 rt, arvar niversity ambridge 
tion of the Raft of the , * Mass. Courtesy of The Fogg Museum of Art. : 
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Medusa (and we recall 
that Delacroix had 
posed for a figure in his 
friend’s stupendous pic- 
ture), many other works 
of the time were mere 
imitations; and speak- 
ing of Géricault’s art, a 
veteran art dealer in 
Paris even refused to 
handle that master’s 
paintings because, as he 
explained, for every au- 
thentic work that turned 
up, thirty or forty 
others were mis-attribu- 
tions. 

This phase of the 
question is one which 
we are familiar with in 
the case of many first- 
ranking earlier artists. 
Giorgione, Rubens and 
Rembrandt are painters 
who come readily to 
mind as examples of 


FIG. 8. — GERICAULT. — The trumpeter. — Edward G. Robinson Collection, 


creators who immedi- ses + ot 


ately gave rise to schools of painting which included the work of men difficult 
to distinguish from their masters. As to Géricault, in a period when the old 
bottega system had almost disappeared, we do not encounter as many diligent 
apprentices who so thoroughly learned the methods of the old masters. But none 
the less, it is by the same touchstone that we distinguish between the Promethean 
type and the follower. When we have exhausted all the technical points which 
separate the great artist of a given country and period from those of other lands 
and times, we are still faced with the fact that the young men in this artist’s 
studio possessed themselves of his science to so great an extent that we must 
proceed from a quite different ground of judgment in identifying the production 
of the master. The basis, then, which we are forced to adopt in all such cases is 
the basis of genius. The most difficult quality to define or to prove is still the 
test met only by the creative man—it is the one realm into which the imitator 


ne 
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cannot follow him. 
If I stress this matter so sharply in a discussion of Géricault, it is because, 


in my opinion, he is the artist who, more than any other in the entire history of 
art, survives because of his genius. I do not assert that Géricault is greater than 
Michelangelo, Titian, Breughel or Poussin. But quite apart from the personal 
genius of those masters, there remain the qualities of form, color, expression 


FIG, 9, — GERICAULT. — The loaded wagon. — Museum of Art, Rhode Island Poa of Design, Providence, 
R. I. Courtesy of the Museum of Art, Providence, 


and design which were the vehicles through which their achievements have been 
preserved. The respect in which those painters differ from Géricault is that 
their artistic means could be used by lesser men, so that to this day, in what 
concerns their creations and those of their followers, we are confronted with 
vexing questions of attribution. How much of a given picture is the work of the 
great man, and how much was executed by pupils? As regards Géricault, 
however, despite the earlier confusion which existed between him and his 
followers, that most eminent student of the painter, the Duc de Trévise, was able 
to write confidently as follows: “A connoisseur of Géricault’s work is able at the 
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present time to recognize the mas- 
ter’s hand in any sketch done dur- 
ing his youth, or in paintings bear- 
ing no trace of a signature, for he 
had no need to sign his works to 
make them distinguishable from 
others. His personality was strik- 
ingly evident, and in point of fact 
he did not sign one picture out of 
twenty”.* 

Such an affirmation may seem 
too bold at first glance, but it ap- 
pears less so when two particular 
points are examined. The first re- 
sides in our very definition of what 
a “connoisseur of Géricault” im- Peo ay Le ee es RS den wet” 
plies, and it is a matter of extreme 
significance that most of the men who have merited this title were artists, since 
they, more than laymen, would feel the unique quality of the master’s talent. 
Foremost among these “connoisseurs” was Delacroix, whose writings tell us, not 
only that pictures attributed to his early comrade were frequently brought to 
him for “expertizing,” but also that—as stated by the Duke—he could decide 
the question at issue without hesitation. The same was true of a later Romantic 
painter of importance, Charles Jacque, who became the chief collector of 
Géricault’s work in his day and the arbiter of its genuineness. 

The fact that Charles Jacques did 
not have access to such stores of Géri- 
cault’s paintings and drawings as are 
now assembled at the Louvre, at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts and other places, 
and that Delacroix enjoyed even a lesser 
basis for judgment, added to the more 
obvious fact that they did not possess 
photographs which would permit im- 
mediate comparison of questionable 
works with undisputed ones—is sound 
evidence for the other point I men- 
tioned regarding M. de Trévise’s state- 


ae 


FIG. 10.— GERICAULT. — After death, study. — A. A. Munger 1. Duc de Trévise, Théodore Géricault, in “The 
Collection, The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Courtesy Arta't't Newy “Wark? Octob 
of the Art Institute 7 Chicago. Arts’, New York, October 1927. 
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FIG. 12. — GERICAULT. — Study of a man. — Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Mass, Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 


cerning genius are never an easy prob- 
lem. 

This being said, we may return to 
the very creditable account which 
American collectors have given of them- 
selves in recognizing by their acquisi- 
tions the pivotal position of Géricault. 
We are not surprised to find that, among 
the older galleries, the one in Baltimore 
formed by William and Henry Wal- 
ters should contain an important canvas 
by the master. Fitting in admirably 
with that museum’s group of works by 
Barye, Corot, Delacroix and other 
giants of the XIX century, the Riderless 
racers at Rome (Fig. 1) is far more 
than a superb piece of artistry: it is a 
necessary document in forming our idea 


ment, that the certainty of the connois- 
seur is a matter of changing times and, 
in this case, of “the present time”. In 
the past, the genius of Delacroix was 
able to respond to the same quality in 
Géricault; but the need of bringing 
dubious pictures to Delacroix’s well- 
guarded studio shows how difficult the 
earlier decisions must have been, 
whereas “at the present time” the num- 
ber of Géricault connoisseurs is larger, 
even if our additional resources for 
knowing the master’s art have not yet 
resulted in making it an easy problem. 
Once more, however, we must stress the 
absurdity of these last words if applied 
to the great men of earlier centuries 
whom we have mentioned; matters con- 


of a torso. — The Corcoran 


13. — GERICAULT. — Study 
Galles of Art, Washington, D. C. Courtesy of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. 
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of what Géricault would have done had 
he ever reached a definitive execution of 
the project it represents. This project 
was followed by the artist with charac- 
teristic thoroughness, which we realize 
when we see the series of trial studies 
for the picture (including a number 
which are masterpieces in themselves) 
published by Germain Bazin.” 

Other examples of preparatory works 
by Géricault in American collections are 
the studies for the Wounded Cuirassier, 
in the Museums of Boston (Fig. 2) and 
of Brooklyn (Fig. 3) the latter being 
an important picture published here for 
the first time. Along with it, listed in the 
Brooklyn Museum’s catalogue, are a 
Lion which will hardly be accepted as 3 
authentic, and the Portrait of an elderly rig, 15.— GerrcauLr, — Torso. — Author's Collection. 
lady reputed to be the mother of the 
artist (Fig. 21). Dirt and repainting make this canvas unattractive at first sight; 
but piercing such disguises brings evidence of a work so strong and so close to the 
style we are studying, that the removal of disfigurements may well give us 
another Géricault. The quality of the green which appears in the picture is 
certainly characteristic of Géricault’s art. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
unreservedly exhibited for many years 
a picture of the Raft of the Medusa, but 
now a question mark after the artist’s 
name tells of the grave doubt in regard 
to his identity. Clément, the author of 
the book which will always be the basic 
document on Géricault,® states that any 
version of the Medusa picture should be 
considered a copy or a forgery if there 
appears in the lower right corner of it, 
as is the case in the painting at the 


: 2. In: “L'Amour de l'Art”, March 1932. 
FIG. 14, — GERICAULT. — Head of a man. — Author’s Collection. 3. Charles Clément, Géricault, 3rd Edit., Paris, 1879. 
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Metropolitan, the figure which the painter added at the Salon when he saw his 
great composition on the wall and decided that a new direction to his design was 
necessary.’ (“On peut être certain que toutes les esquisses de la Méduse où se 
trouve cette figure sont des copies...) The able workmanship of the picture at 
the Metropolitan made the old attribution a plausible one, especially since 
Clément also notes that such a figure does appear at the place in question, in a 
series of excellent drawings and in one early study by Géricault for the painting. 


FIG, 16. — GERICAULT. — Six horses. — Author’s Collection. 


(“Je dois dire, cependant, qu’antérieurement aux esquisses pour son projet 
définitif, Géricault avait eu l’idée de cette figure. Elle se trouve indiquée, en effet, 
sans modifications très importantes, dans les beaux dessins appartenant à MM. 
Hulot, Lamme et Duquesne . . ”)* Nevertheless, when Bryson Burroughs, 
at the time Curator of Paintings at the Metropolitan Museum, was informed of 
the mistake which the Museum may have made when accepting this attribu- 
tion, he replied that he had never liked the canvas, and promptly changed the 
nameplate. 


He would unquestionably have taken pleasure in the same Museum’s later 


4. CLEMENT, Of. cit., p. 126 (footnote), 
5. CLEMENT, Of. Cit., p. 127 (footnote). 


FIG. 17.— GERICAULT. — The Vaga- 
bond. —H. P. Hill Collection, 
New York. 


Clément’s time is proof 
that the omission of a 
work from his book is 
by no means a reason for 
rejection. 

Mention of the 
Medusa picture brings 
us back to the collection 
of Mr. Winthrop, in 
which there is a study— 
and an important one— 
of the final masterpiece. 
But to see the painting 
of Géricault in all its 
beauty, (a word which 
is sometimes forgotten 
in regard to this artist’s 
works) one would do 
well to turn to the Por- 
trait of a Painter, some- 
times considered as a 


FIG, 
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acquisition of the portrait of Alfred de 
Dreux as a Child (Fig. 5), above all 
because of its marvelous quality. But it 
has further claim to consideration, hav- 
ing figured in the collection of Dela- 
croix, and being one of the works de- 
scribed in Clément’s catalogue. As in 
the case of other lists of pictures pub- 
lished early in the history of artists, this 
catalogue provides one of the best evi- 
dences of genuineness, although on the 
other hand, the number of unquestion- 
able pictures which have turned up since 


18. — GERICAULT. — Head of an old man, after Guido Reni. — Richard Goetz 
Collection, New York. 
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FIG. 19. — GERICAULT. — Battle scene, after Giulio Romano. — Richard Goetz Collection, New York. 


self-portrait, also in the Winthrop Collection. Whether that or not, it is a work 
worthy of being placed beside the classics of all time, which, I believe is more than 
most people would claim, for the Portrait of a painter, in the Detroit Institute of 
Arts (Fig. 4). Despite its signature, I feel that this portrait should be very care- 
fully studied before it can safely be accepted as a work of the great artist. 
How different is the impression one gets from the small but prodigious 
Roman Slaughter House in Mr. Winthrop’s collection! Or if this work and 
the one which depicts Travelers at an inn seem too severe in style after our 
strictures about the Detroit picture, what shall we say of the Lion Hunt 
(Fig. 6), that possibly matchless water color, now at the Fogg Museum? In 
this there is to be found not only Géricault’s profound draftsmanship and his 
astounding sculptural quality, but also the delight of fresh, clear color which 
marks his capacity to assume the high place among painters which is his. 
Another most notable work which we may recall here is the Bergers romains con- 
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duisant un troupeau de bouefs (Fig. 7). 

It would be fascinating to continue 
this discussion of all the resources of 
Géricault material which this country 
possesses, among them such works as The 
Trumpeter, in Edward G. Robinson’s 
collection (Fig. 8) ; The Loaded Wagon 
at the Museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design (Fig. 9); the After 
Death study, at the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago (Fig. 10); The White Horse, at 
the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
Conn. (Fig. 11); and such studies as 
that of 4 man, in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston (Fig. 12), and the Torso 
in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, 
DiGe(Figer3z): 

Mention should be made of the 
enthusiasm with which Alfred Vance 
FIG. 20, — GERICAULT. — Portrait of a youth. — Smith College Churchill did pioneer work on the 

D eae Eee tipo ses master at the Smith College Museum, 
Northampton, Mass., even though certain works there betray the dangers, previ- 
ously discussed, of the earlier stage in our knowledge of Géricault. The Portrait of 
a Youth belonging to that Museum (Fig. 20), recently shown in New York at the 
exhibition of Children in art, reveals the best qualities of Géricault’s painting and 
can definitely be ranked among the valuable works of Géricault in this country. 

The presence in America of various European art lovers who have come to 
us during the war period gives us at least a temporary benefit of additional 
important works by this master. They include one of the paintings of the famous 
series of the Madmen, which was shown at the New York World’s Fair of 1940. 
Another painting belonging to the same series is in the French Government’s 
collection, now on show at the National Gallery of Art, in Washington, D. C. 

Among the admirers of Géricault who have recently arrived in the United 
States, and whom we may perhaps retain here, I wish finally to mention that 
ardent collector of the master’s works, Mr. Richard Goetz. The small studies 
of horses in his collection represent that typical phase of Géricault’s art, to which 
they belong and which they represent with a verve, a style, a sense of color, which 
perfectly explain Delacroix’s fascination by the man who was but a few years 


older than himself. 
More remarkable, and above all more instructive, than the above-mentioned 
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works, are two copies by Géricault in 
Mr. Goetz’s collection. One is of an old 
man’s head, after Guido Reni (Fig. 18) ; 
it is simply beyond imagining how the 
force and fire of the XIX century mas- 
ter have gone into his interpretation of 
the Baroque picture. But one is even 
more deeply impressed by a little battle 
picture (Fig. 19) taken from a painting 
of Giulio Romano, which in turn fol- 
lows a design by Leonardo da Vinci. 
The forms are grandiose, their move- 
ment irresistible; creative imagination 
directs the magical brush so completely 
that few persons would guess that either 
of these works was a copy. 

Therefore, it is without apology 
that I refer, in my final words about 
Géricault, to the relation between his 
painting and the painting of previous yn Siweum, Brooklyn, No OY. Courter Een 
centuries. With his unquestionable place area 
as one of the most original of artists, with enlightened followers proclaiming him 
as one who holds the key to the future, he shows himself in the works just men- 
tioned and in his numerous remaining copies, as a characteristic exponent of that 
French genius which fuses its deep classicism with generative power. Such genius 
explains the fact that, throughout the modern period, Géricault’s nation could 
carry on, almost alone, the tradition of a living and evolving art. 


WALT BRIA an 


FIG. 1, — Colonial, Cuzco School of Painting. — The life and miracles of Saint Sophronia. — Mrs. William Braden Collection, 


New 


ork. 


PERUVIAN ART 
PAST AND PRESENT 
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Fig. 2. — Tin crucifix (Bolivia, modern) and decorative groups 
(Huancayo, Peru). — Suzannah Vaillant Collection, Devon, Pa. 


LATIN AMERICAN art, to some ob- 
servers, has an artistic continuity which 
runs unbroken from pre-Columbian 
times to the present day. Such a formula 
seems a slogan rather than a true syn- 
thesis of observed phenomena. ‘The ex- 
hibition of Peruvian Art, Past and Pres- 
ent, held in the fall and early winter of 
1944-1945 at the University Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania has re- 
vealed to many of us a continuity of 
emotional tone far more than a consecu- 
tive evolution of form or design. 

This particular exhibition, review- 
ing the art of the pre-Columbian, the 
Colonial, and the Republican periods of 
Peru and adjacent territory, was derived 
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| from the permanent collections of the 
Museum, with the superb colonial ex- 
amples gathered by Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Braden and lent to the Museum 
through the courtesy of John Wise, 
Inc., pieces acquired by Mr. Leopold 
Tschirky, and others bought by or pre- 
sented to the writer’s wife. ‘The work of 
modern painters, owing to unavaila- 
bility, was limited to a few woodcuts, 
but the superb photographs of Pierre 
Verger provided a social and geographi- 
cal background to the show. 

The gathering in Philadelphia of 
such an extensive collection of objects 
and documents on Peruvian art has 
served as a starting point of our renewed 
investigation of this fascinating chapter 
to) She Titicaca University sun Priladaphin'be ‘Of the history of the arts. 

The pre-Conquest art of Peru lacks 
striking monumental forms. The superb 
stone sculpture which carries the bur- 
den of the pre-Conquest art in Middle 
America has no counterpart in Peru. 
However, a life-sized human head from 
near the shores of Lake Titicaca (Fig. 
3) and a small but magnificent puma 
from the Chavin culture, represent the 
best of the art of the past. A stone bowl 
of the later Inca period is more ritual- 
istically impressive than a moving ex- 
ample of plastic expression. 

A gold and a silver vase from the 
Inca period (Fig. 5) adorned with 
human faces in repoussé, have metal- 
lurgical interest, while the famous 
Mochica portrait vases made centuries 
before, represent an important aspect of 
pre-Columbian Peruvian art. 


FIG. 4, — Inca. — Wooden cup, Quero, Peru. — University 


Museum, Philadelphia, Pa, This latter style unfolds an almost 
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uncanny range of forms and ex- 
pressions which one might asso- 
ciate rather with the work of 
draftsmen and painters inter- 
ested in recapturing contempo- 
rary social types, but which one 
would seldom find in the major 
sculpture of a national art. 

The strength of pre-Con- 


Fic. 5. — Inca, — Silver vase (left) and gold vase 
(right). — University Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


quest Peruvian art lies not in 
major forms but in the fan- 
tastically high craftsmanship 
which governed the manufac- 
ture of object after object of 
utilitarian and ritual use. 

For example, the textiles 
of Peru challenge the produc- 
tion of any country in the 
world. Preserved through the 
grace of a rainless coastal cli- 
mate, a quantity of examples 
have been recovered for the 
scrutiny of experts and ama- 
teurs. Cotton and the wool of 
the alpaca and vicuña are used 
both separately and combined. 
Every weaving method ever 
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FIG. 6. — Colonial. — Carved shutters, Peru. — Mrs. William Braden 


discovered was used in one Colette, New York. 
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form or another, and 
there are extraordinary 
techniques like double 
or triple cloth which are 
virtually unique to pre- 
Conquest Peru. 

The textile designs 
are cunningly worked 
out, both in abstract 
terms and in human, 
animal, and mythologi- 
cal forms. Some of these 
individual designs, not- 
ably the mythological 
figures from the textiles 
excavated at the ceme- 
tery of Paracas on the 
south coast, have a sin- 
isterly dynamic power, 
Bt and when copied and 
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Ceramics rank next to textiles. There is a vast variety of form and design, 
and excellent workmanship enhances the product. These vessels were made liter- 
ally by the million, and most of those recovered seem to have been manufactured 
with as much emphasis on decoration as on practical utility. A great quantity 
look as though they had never been used at all and were made solely as grave 
equipment. Such an exuberance in craftsmanship seems uneconomic to us 


FIG. 8. — Modern pottery toy animals, Pucara, Peru; and copper bell in form of woman, Arequipa, Peru. — Suzannah Vaillant 
Collection, Devon, Pa. 
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FIG 9, — Colonial. — Carved wooden chest, Peru. — Mrs. William Braden Collection, New York. 


in our modern way of life. There is probably no area in the world which can 
compete with the Americas in variety of ceramic form and decoration, and in the 
American continental area, Peru probably takes the lead. 

The smaller articles of use or adornment, like spindles for drawing out cotton 
thread, or ornaments of clay, bone, silver (Fig. 14) or tin (Fig. 2), receive the 
same meticulous attention in manufacture and the possibilities of decorative treat- 
ment, as characterizes textiles and ceramics. 


a a 


FIG. 10, — Modern pottery horse and bulls, Pucara, Peru. — Suzannah Vaillant Collection, Devon, Pa. 
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The pre-Columbian architecture of Peru contrasts violently with the detail 
of other products. The vast structures of adobe on the coast, and in the great cities 
of the high Andes, whose laboriously-hewn stone blocks are fitted with the cunning 
of a mosaic, are overwhelmingly massive. Architectural ornament seldom relieves 


FIG, 11,— Modern carved gourd, Huancayo, Peru. — Suzannah Vaillant Collection, Devon, Pa. 


their rugged planes. The buildings become grandiose plastic abstractions wherein 
the natural contour of hills or mountains is emphasized by masonry to produce 
elements of three-dimensional design. 

This efflorescence of sheer manual skill dropped rapidly away after the Con- 
quest and colonization of Peru, in 1531. The ancient craftsmanship withered 
under the Spanish colonial economy which demanded the extraction of material for 


FIG. 12. — Colonial. — Madonna and Child, marble, Peru. —Mrs. William Braden Collection, New York. 
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FIG. 13.— Colonial. — Painting of the Virgin. — Mrs. William 
Braden Collection, New York. 


Mexico, there was a broad outlet for 
masons and stonecarvers (Fig. 12) to 
show their cunning with hammer and 
chisel. 

The metal workers had abundant 
material for their craft, especially sil- 
ver, which Spanish mining processes, re- 
inforced by the overseer’s lash, extracted 
in greater bulk and quantity than under 
the Inca regime. 

Woodcarvers and joiners likewise 
had to meet the demand for carving de- 
tail on chests (Fig. 9), or fitting to- 
gether the portable inlaid chests of 
drawers, shutters (Fig. 6) and varguefias 
that are so engaging an aspect of the 
furniture of colonial Spain. 

Painting developed in colonial 
times, for the Christian ritual of the era 


export instead of production for internal 
consumption. Levies took men away 
from artisanship to work in the mines 
and on the haciendas. Laboring for 
wages or for sale left many workers little 
time to add those final loving touches 
which convert manual work into folk 
art. 

A powerful Spanish colonial art 
arose nonetheless, although the tremen- 
dous effort to make the forbidding ter- 
rain of Peru produce enough to chal- 
lenge the wealth of Mexico, exhausted 
the Indians’ creative versatility. 

Church, State, and the new nobility 
needed buildings and equipment to 
match the pomp and circumstance of 
their mission on earth. 

While Peru never was able to 
match the contorted efflorescence of the 
architecture of her sister colony in 


Fic. 14, — Colonial. — Turkey, silver filigree. — University 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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called for depiction of the 
saints and sacred scenes. 

This was, practically speak- 
ing, a new art, since the pre- 
Columbian painting seems to 
have been confined to highly 
ritualized frescoes and some 
vase painting, the most famous 
of which are the animated 
Mochica drawings depicting 
live scenes from the life of men 
and gods. Consequently, 
European methods rigidly 


F1G. 15. —Colonial, Cuzco 
style. — Painting on cop- 
per (app, 47 x 6”): — 
Leopold Tschirky Collec- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIG. 16. — - Colonial, Cuzco 
styie. — The Holy Family, 
painting. — (Frame with 
shell inlay). — Mrs. Wil- 
liam Braden Collection, 
New York. 


controlled the 
compositions of 
the colonial pe- 
riod, but there 
were opportuni- 
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of regional style 
to define schools 
of painting. 
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While the study of Spanish colonial paintings in America may be said to be 
in its gestation period, not having yet even attained its infancy, there is one school 
in Peru which exerts a power and a charm. That is the so-called Cuzco school 
of painting (Figs. 15 and 
16). In this style may be 
seen, tucked away in cor- 
ners behind the major 
subject matter of the 
great protagonists of the 
drama of Christianity, 
little landscapes involv- 
ing enchanting presenta- 
tions of local types and 
scenes, and always there 
flit through the back- 
ground brightly-colored 
birds (Fig. 1) which are 
so Closely associated with 
the spiritual symbolism 
of the Indian mind. 

During the colonial 
period, Indian dress suf- 
fered a great change in 
that the indigenous popu- 
lation adopted Spanish 
regional costumes, retain- 
ing, chiefly among the 
women, only a few ele- 
ments of their ancient 

FIG. 17. — Colonial. — The Virgin Pastores. — Mrs. William Braden Collection, dress. However, some 

me a Spanish elements, like 
the stocking cap, the wide-brimmed hat, the bolero jacket, or knee breeches, richly 
ornamented, still stoutly resist the encroachments of modern dress in a surprisingly 
large part of Peru. 

For the priestly hierarchy, elaborate coats and chasubles were fashioned in 
imitation of the finest products of Spain, the Low Countries, and Italy. The 
officials of the Empire, when they could not import, tried to make the local 
manufactures rival those of the old country. 
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The vast lake of Indian craftsman- 
ship evaporated under the aridity of 
Spanish colonial rule. What remained 
was channeled off to meet the demands 
of art for clerical and aristocratic uses. 
Just a few pools remained of the old 
folk craftsmanship. 

Independence from Spain in 1828 
did not bring an immediate resurgence 
of popular or national art. Political 
rivalry, lack of centralized control, the 


FIG. 18. — Pre-Inca. — Mummy bundle, Pachacamac. — 
University Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


hazard of independent economic life in 
the XIX Century—all tended to reduce 
the outlet for art and craftsmanship. The 
church was poor and economic life was 
difficult, since it was hard to find ex- 
portable products to pay for the new 
vital necessities of XIX Century manu- 
facture. 

Painting and sculpture, as else- 
where during the XIX and XX Cen- 
turies, with a few exceptions, switched 
away from religion. Urban joiners, sil- 
versmiths, and other craftsmen had to 
meet the competition of imported manu- 
factures. Painters likewise found it hard 
to survive the XIX Century zest for 
importation from Europe, which em- 
braced art and letters, as well as railroad 
equipment and plumbing. ric. 19, — Colonial. — Hunting Scene, — Mrs, William Braden 
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The fantastic character named Pancho Fierro eked out a precarious living 
painting decorative frescos on housewalls, but left a magnificent collection of 
watercolors typical of the period. He tried to capture Indian life, but his specialty 
was the Lima population from dregs to froth, even as Posada, at a later date, sat- 
irized the city folk of Mexico City. The figure of Hector Lazo stands out like a 
giant. European-trained, he returned to Peru to apply his knowledge in painting 
his country and his countrymen. In the second and third decades of the present 
century, under the leadership of Jose Sabogal, encouraged and abetted by the pro- 
found sense of Americanism of Moise Saenz, the Mexican minister, a drive was 
made to capture the Indian tradition of Peru through painting scenes of Indian 
life and collecting examples of their handicraft. However, since every reaction 
begets reaction, another group made great efforts to collect and honor the products 
of the colonial period and glorify the Spanish past, chiefly through literature. 

The Indians tended to find their position worse than ever during the XIX and 
XX Centuries. They continue to make products which they cannot afford to buy 
manufactured, or which may find occasional sales among tourists. The gasoline 
tin has advantages over the pottery jar as a utensil for carrying water. The curio 
dealer can wreak havoc by forcing craftsmen to service a brummagem market. 

Yet textiles still hold out despite the intrusion of Fair Island designs; the 
bulls and horses of Pucara continue their old tradition. Although silver work has 
been badly battered by the souvenir trade, and other crafts as well, there is a great 
deal left of the Indian skill and the colonial provincial form. 

These two strains are strong in Peru. The folk-art today still carries the 
Spanish colonial mark, the bulls and horses of Pucara (Fig. 8 and 10) no less 
than the modern Indian textiles. The carved gourds (Fig. 11), an important 
folk product of the present era, suggest a happy fusion between Indian sense of 
pure design, and colonial feeling for human content. Given the inspiration and 
encouragement, there is an artistic soil very far from exhausted. The folk-art and 
the indigenous painting have much in common, and represent an important phase, 
but there are other painters in Peru with great talent whose interests bend more 
to technical problems of painting in Peru, and less to the social and cultural con- 
tent implicit in the world of the indigenistas. 

On examining Peruvian art, past and present, one gets the impression of a 
great tree, strong in pre-Conquest times, which was trimmed to a preconceived 
form during the colonization, and which, if somewhat shattered and untended, 
now has putting out around it a number of strong new shoots which, let us hope, 
circumstances will let grow into a rich and rugged maturity. 


GEORGE C. VAILLANT. 
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Charles R. Morey, Medieval Art, W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., New York, 1942, pp. 412; ill. 179 Figs. and cuts. 
$6.50. 

Medieval Art is a welcome publication after the 
earlier volume on Early Christian Art by the Marquand 
Professor of Art and Archaeology at Princeton. Omitting 
the subject of architecture entirely, the author outlines 
the most important currents of the evolution of Christian 
art, from its inception through the late Gothic phase or 
to the Renaissance period. 

Christian art arose from the dissolution of classic style 
and he briefly traces the arts of the ancient world from 
the V Century B.C. to the V Century A.D. The 
earliest Christian monuments are the frescoes of the 
catacombs, Latin sarcophagi, early monuments in Egypt, 
such as the Joshua Roll, Paris Psalter, ivory works, fres- 
coes, Codex Rossanensis, the Vienna Genesis, and the 
Rabula Gospels. Early Christian monumental painting 
is traced in the mosaics of both Rome and in Ravenna 
which dominates the art of Italy during the VI and 
VII Centuries. At Constantinople nothing survives 
of the age of Justinian except the ornamental borders 
and fields of the mosaics in Hagia Sophia. After the 
Moslem conquest Mediterranean art became less subject 
to Eastern influence and more Hellenistic in character. 

Constantinople held the leadership in the transforma- 
tion of Early Christian into Byzantine art, from the time 
its distinctive features appeared in the VIII Century to 
its full development in the XI and XII Centuries. The 
integration of Byzantine style was accomplished in the 
X Century, and toward the end was executed the 
Menologium of Basil II. This was the period of great 
churches and palaces in Constantinople, of woven silks, 
beautifully executed ivory pieces, and later of bronze 
doors and cloisonné enamel. 

Mid-Byzantine monumental art begins to appear in the 
XI Century and spread to other countries, such as 
S. Sophia at Kiev, and the frescoes of South Italian 
churches, as at S. Angelo in Formis, north of Capua. 
Excellent Greek work apears in the mosaics of the 
church of Daphni toward the end of the century and 
is one of our best surviving illustrations of mid-Byzan- 
tine style. Work in St. Mark’s at Venice was frequently 
done by Greeks and this extends for more than three 
centuries. Byzantine mosaics are also found in Cefalù 
and in the Capella Palatina at Palermo. Byzantine arts 
in Sicily reaches its final phase with the mosaic decora- 
tion of the Cathedral of Monreale near Palermo. Early 
medieval painting in Italy was also affected by the 
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Byzantine style. During the period of the Comneni, 
many books were illustrated, such as Octateuchs, Old 
and New Testament themes of Gregory's sermons, and 
Homilies of Jacobus. Serbian frescoes show the evolution 
of Neo-Hellenism better than in other Balkan countries. 
Since the style in Serbia became indigenous and flour- 
ished as a national school, Neo-Hellenism was also trans- 
planted to Russia, chiefly in the region of Kiev at Vladi- 
mir. The XV Century domesticated Byzantine style 
in Russia and the icons of the Orthodox church carry 
on the Byzantine tradition to our times. 

In his discussion of Romanesque art the author first 
treats the “barbarian” styles, such as the Christian art of 
Ireland. The art of Ireland is purely Celtic, and im- 
portant characteristic motives of Celtic ornament are the 
“fifth bladder”, the spiral-and-trumpet, the key pattern 
and lacertines, found in illuminated manuscripts such as 
the Lindesfarne Gospels and the Book of Durrow, the 
Book of Kells, on metal-work, and on the stone crosses. 

The Carolingian “Renaissance” was not an attempt at 
innovation but of renovation. Psalters, Gospel books and 
sacramentaries were brought from Italy and the Caro- 
lingian liturgy and monastic scriptoria were reformed. 
Five great manuscript schools evolved, including those at 
Tours, Rheims, St.-Denis, and the Franco-Saxon and 
Ada group. Ivories and metal work were also created. 

A new style of Anglo-Saxon illumination began in 
England, at Winchester in the X Century, where the 
style shows distorted postures, emphasis on the diagonal 
accent, fluttering drapery and bunched-up shoulders. In 
the Ottonian school of the Rhine valley the Carolingian 
tradition emphasized the sober aspects of the “Renais- 
sance”: as shown by the Reichenau manuscripts and the 
Saxon bronze-casting ateliers. From this evolved the 
German Romanesque manner in the XII Century and 
the Lombard school of Northern Italy, seen in the work 
at Modena, Piacenza, Parma, and work of the Antelami. 
In Southern Italy the Byzantine style is more evident. 
The final phase in Sicily and South Italy was largely 
due to the initiative of the emperor Frederic II. 

In Spain there was no Carolingian “Renaissance”. 
During the tenth and eleventh centuries the extreme of 
primitive design appears in the Beatus manuscripts. 
Finally the style was transformed, due to the introduc- 
tion of a new Benedictine rule and the dropping of the 
old Mozarabic rite. The sculpture of the great pil- 
grimage church of St. James at Compostela represents 
the clear persistence of Spanish artists or those of 
Toulouse. 

The chief schools in France were those of Burgundy 
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and Languedoc (Toulouse). Provence was indebted to 
Lombardy as well as to Languedoc. Monumental paint- 
ing outside of Italy is less important than illuminated 
manuscripts, and sculpture in stone and ivory. The term 
“Romanesque” is “a misnomer for this phase of medieval 
art, for it represents no mere modification of antique 
Latinity, but a fruition of barbarian “Teutonic genius”. 

The Gothic cathedral, in its conception of space com- 
position, is wholly medieval and Western. The revolu- 
tion began in North Italy and Normandy and resulted in 
the Gothic ribbed vault. The church became a skeleton 
of piers and ribs. This was accompanied by a trans- 
formation of the Gothic illuminated manuscript in the 
thirteenth century, especially in France and England, 
and these reveal their dependence on cathedral art. 
Sculpture also evolved with the cathedral, shown by 
such work as that at St.-Denis, Notre Dame, Paris, the 
transept portals of Chartres, Amiens, Reims. Sculpture 
in Germany showed great technical dexterity, and in 
England Gothic sculpture shows a greater native strain. 
In Spain the sculptor almost completely capitulated to 
French fashion, the best example of which is the cathe- 
dral of Leon. Italian Gothic art shows the emergence 
of the artist’s personality, shown by the work of the 
Pisani, and the sculpture of Florence. 

In the final chapter Prof. Morey discusses Gothic and 
early Renaissance style in Italy. He points out the im- 
portance of the Italo-Byzantine style, of which Duccio 
was the most gifted manipulator. Giotto shows the be- 
ginning of the realistic movement, followed by the young 
genius Masaccio. Among sculptors the realistic move- 
ment in Italy was pursued by Donatello, Jacopo della 
Quercia, and Ghiberti. The naturalism of the XV 
Century moved toward the ideal synthesis of the High 
Renaissance in the XVI Century. 

At the same period in Northern Europe the trend was 
toward the multiplication of concrete details. The Ma- 
donna at Champmol, at Dijon, is the initial work of 
the Burgundian school which was to dominate the sculp- 
ture and painting of northern Europe during the XV 
Century. In Sluter’s Puits de Moise Burgundian sculp- 
ture reached a degree of lofty inspiration. The Ghent 
Altarpiece was the most outstanding work of the Van 
Eyck brothers, but the style of Tournai was more im- 
portant in the spread of Flemish style than the work of 
the Van Eycks. Other great artists of this school were 
Roger van der Weyden, Bouts, Memling and Gerard 
David. In Spain the influence of both the Italian and 
Flemish schools was closely followed during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

In conclusion, one can only feel grateful that Prof. 
Morey has written such an excellent, sound book on the 
evolution and development of style during the Middle 
Ages in a single volume. Perhaps the most remarkable 
achievement of this survey is the author’s ability to sum- 
marize and evaluate the distinguishing characteristics 
of so many different styles, covering a period of more 
than 1500 years. He has succeeded, in a masterful man- 
ner, of pointing out the contribution which medieval art 
added to the antique inheritance, and passed on to 
modern times, 


WALTER W. S. Cook. 
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The Complete Etchings of Goya, With a Foreword by 
Azpous HUxLEY, New York, Crown Publishers, 1943, 
16p., 268 ill., 9 x 12, $3.50. 


This comprehensive and inexpensive publication will 
be of use to the student as well as to the layman, pre- 
senting as it does, in a single handy volume, practically 
all the etchings by Goya." 

Aldous Huxley, who has a genuine taste for Spanish 
art, has written an engaging Foreword in which he dis- 
cusses as late works the four main sets of etchings. His 
joyous approach to Goya’s work will undoubtedly cause 
the reader to turn to the plates with a feeling of enthu- 
siasm, And that is just as much as any Foreword can 
hope to accomplish. 

As for the reproductions themselves, not all the pub- 
lisher’s claims as to their size are justified. For instance, 
the Disparates or Proverbs are not “in the exact original 
size”, but rather about two-thirds of the original. How- 
ever, out of the 268 etchings included, there are only 
some twenty-five which are really too small. 

The publisher does not seem to have been able to 
avail himself of a number of prints to be found in 
American collections. Thus he has reproduced, in small 
size, from other reproductions, the 39 etchings grouped 
under the heading Miscellany, and four prints related 
to the series of The Tauromachy, stating that they “are 
not available in originals in this country”. As this state- 
ment may be misleading for the layman, it should be 
pointed out that of most of those etchings there are orig- 
inals in American Museums—among them, the Metro- 
politan Museum, the Hispanic Society of America, and 
the Art Institute of Chicago—, as well as in private col- 
lections. 

Since aquatint is a very delicate medium which does 
not lend itself to mechanical processes of reproduction, 
it would be unreasonable to expect from a publication of 
this nature anything more than an indication of the 
quality of the original prints. The reproductions of the 
four main series, Caprichos, Disasters of the War, The 
Tauromachy, and Disparates or Proverbs (the first two 
in the original size) probably come up to any reasonable 
expectations, and will perhaps lead more than one into 
trying to see the originals. 

The title Proverbs has been kept, although it is given 
along with that of Disparates which seems to be one, 
at least, of those Goya had thought of for his last large 
series of etchings. The title Proverbs was first mentioned 
(together with the one of Dreams) by Carderera, and 
it was subsequently adopted by the Spanish Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts which published the first edition 
of the set in 1864, thirty-six years after Goya’s death. 
Since no explanation of this title has ever been offered, 
one may venture to say that its prevailing over that of 
Disparates or of Dreams, seems to be one of the oddities 
of art-criticism, obliging as it may be to the bibliog- 
rapher. Throughout the Foreword Aldous Huxley, who, 
indeed, also has a sense of Goya’s phraseology, prefers to 
use the meaningful title Disparates. 

One of the most arduous tasks of any English publica- 
tion of Goya’s etchings—or drawings for that matter— 
is the translation of the artist’s Spanish captions. He 
often uses an idiom or a pun which would try the in- 
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genuity of any translator. On the whole the editor of 
this book has done a good job. However, some of the 
translations should be revised in a new edition of the 
book. To cite but one of those which are actually mis- 
leading, the caption of plate 28 of Disasters of the War, 
“Populacho” should read “The Mob” or “The Rabble” 
rather than “The People”. 

The editor has had the excellent idea of accompany- 
ing the captions of Caprichos with English translations 
of Goya’s own commentaries on each plate. Here, also, 
there are some departures from Goya’s own meaning, 
which is all the more unfortunate since the Spanish texts 
are not given for the benefit of those readers who may 
know Spanish. To limit ourselves again to a single 
instance, we may cite the translation of the commentary 
to plate 43: La fantasia abandonada de la razon pro- 
duce monstruos imposibles: unida con ella, es madre de 
las artes y origen de sus maravillas. The English text 
given reads: “Imagination deserted by reason creates 
impossible, useless thoughts. United with reason, imag- 
ination is the mother of all art and the source of its 
wonders,” 

A better translation of this commentary was given in 
the Catalogue of the 1941 Goya exhibition at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, where the expression “impossible 
monsters”, so full of Goyescan meaning, was not diluted 
into “impossible, useless thoughts” ? 

These minor objections are intended as suggestions 
for improvements in a second edition which this useful 
book certainly will not fail to attain. If some data 
about the etchings were added, its usefulness for the 
student would be increased. 

José Loépez-Rey 


Joun WALKER AND Maccitt JAMESs.—Great American 
Paintings, from Smibert to Bellows, 1729-1924.—Lon- 
don, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1943, 9 x 12, VII—36 p., 104 pl. 

The volume on Great American Paintings by the very 
men who are so brilliantly directing the activities of 
the Washington National Gallery—John Walker, Chief 
Curator, and Macgill James, Assistant Director—con- 
stitutes an outstanding contribution to the prestige of 
American art. This is a value that history will not fail 
to recognize. But before this book has lived long enough 
to be accorded such recognition, its reviewer's duty lies 
in helping this value be recognized by the readers of 
our own time. Just as every valuable publication is not 
only in search of contemporary appreciation but aims to 
rank among the enduring works in its field, so does a 
review hope, not merely to serve as promotional material 
for enlarging the circulation of a particular work, but 


1The well known print Dream of Lying and Inconstancy, 
and Mourning over a Sick Dog, both in the National Library 
ot Madrid, are not reproduced. 

2“Tmagination deserted by reason, begets impossible mon- 
sters. United with reason she is the mother_of all art and 
the source of its wonders”, The Art of Goya, Edit. by DANIEL 
Catton Ricu, Chicago, 1941, no. 42. 

The caption for this plate is translated in the book we are 
j'le The Dream of Reason Produces Monsters. As 
ALrous HuxLey points out in the Foreword, the word Sueño 
in the Spanish caption may be translated as either Dream or 
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also has a broader, long-range aim,—to indicate the 
rightful place of this work in the general hierarchy of 
art bibliography. 

In its own time this book will hardly need, moreover, 
any authoritative comment or praise in order to be ap- 
preciated by a wide circle of readers who would find in 
it a means of combining enjoyment with instruction. 
One has only to glance at the number of large plates 
of illustrations, many of which are in color, and the 
quality of which, although rather unequal in the first 
edition, will, we know, be greatly improved under the 
authors’ scrupulous guidance, in the second, and we hope 
in many more, editions. Many visitors, on their way out 
of galleries, often stop at the sales desk in search of 
catalogues, postcards, or other publications which would 
permit them, once they are back in the quiet atmosphere 
of their homes, to recall their fleeting impressions, check 
the accuracy of their memory, and meditate upon what 
they have seen at the museum. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of such visitors are bound to choose for this pur- 
pose the volume of Great American Paintings. This vol- 
ume embodies not only the permanent record of the best 
American paintings to be seen in any single museum in 
the country, but is also a sort of catalogue of selections 
of outstanding American paintings owned by all impor- 
tant public and private American collections, Thus it 
provides the necessary elements for a lasting remem- 
brance of paintings of every collection in the country 
worthy of being engraved in the memory. Moreover, it 
presents these elements in a wide frame of comparative 
material. It therefore gives to the more interested person 
an opportunity to supplement his information on the paint- 
ings he has seen, by studying the best examples of other 
paintings of the same school belonging to collections he 
has not seen and which in most cases he may not be able 
to visit for a long time, if at all. 

While the picture-book style of this volume calls forth 
first such appreciation of its more obvious and facile 
qualities, we should not underrate the interest of this 
volume for anyone who, without being a specialist, may 
wish to strengthen his impressions of American paint- 
ings he has seen, by more enlightenment on the subject 
in general. This is taken care of perfectly by the twenty 
pages of text written by the authors as an introduction to 
their excellent selection of reproductions of the best prod- 
uct of the American school of painting, from Smibert to 
Bellows. 

In this respect, we feel that the opening lines of the 
foreword contain a statement, the modesty of which 
calls for a very firm even though friend!y denial: “This 
volume,” said the authors, “is primarily a book of pic- 
tures. The text is merely a brief guide intended to place 
the artists in the general development of painting in this 
country.” At the very least, the word “merely” in the 
quoted passage (italics ours) should be considered as 
a slip of the authors’ pen (or, again, modesty). It 
should have been withdrawn by a fair editor,—but the 
fact must be that no editor would undertake to bring any 
changes to a text, the literary style of which is such a 
remarkable accomplishment of picturesque and colorful 
condensation. Because, indeed, just the way in which 
the Introduction alone helps the reader to classify imme- 
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diately in his mind the fine dynasty of American paint- 
ers and their genealogical sequence, is one of the best 
qualities of this volume and would make it much more 
than merely a picture-book. Paradoxically enough, one 
of the merits of this Introduction lies in the fact that its 
authors have succeeded in departing from the natural 
refinements of their inherently intellectual background 
to produce a text which is an achievement in popular 
writing. This text will be read even by those who do 
not care to read, It will even teach those who do not 
care to learn, the reasons for their spontaneous admira- 
tion of the paintings reproduced. It cannot help but 
make them aware of the unjustly neglected, or as yet 
unrecognized or forgotten, greatness of American 
painting. 

And this brings us back to the emphasis on the main 
value we recognized immediately in this volume,—its 
contribution to the prestige of American art,—and one 
of the earliest ones of this type—short and complete, dis- 
tinctly popular and yet eminently scholarly. Indeed, it 
presents one of the most concise and vivid accounts of 
the history of American painting available in popular 
form, thus ranking the volume in what might be called 
classical literature of American art. It crystallizes the 
various phases in the evolution of American art from the 
early days when it reflected foreign influences, to the 
promising appearance of artists unconsciously struggling 
for the national independece of their art, and finally 
bringing about the birth of a strong and distinctive 
American style. 

As we have already mentioned, this demonstration is 
carried through in such a masterly manner that an under- 
standing of it is made accessible to the uninitiated, and 
at the same time is just as delightful to those who know 
the subject well. The same happy synthesis of qualities is 
revealed by the extensive, surprisingly long, biblography 
listing separately General Histories and Monographs and 
Catalogues of individual painters. Again, while many stu- 
dents of American art will want to regard this bibliog- 
raphy as an extremely helpful basis for further investi- 


gation in this field, the scholarly character this bibliog- 
raphy gives the book will not frighten off the amateur 
reader as the authors have, again modestly, entitled this 
comprehensive compilation: Suggestions for further 
reading. It is to be hoped and, indeed, can be reasonably 
expected, that among its other values, this volume will 
serve as a spur to further interest in a school of art 
which the world must recognize as an important expres- 
sion of this country’s genius, as well as of artistic genius 
in general, and which it is especially necessary for the 
American people fully to understand and regard as a 
cause for national pride. 

Thus the National Gallery, under the highly qualified 
contribution of its distinguished staff, has brilliantly ap- 
plied to the field of publication its excellent educational 
methods to which the understanding and promotion of 
art in this country already owes so much. We refer es- 
pecially, in this instance, to the rooms at the National 
Gallery in which British and American paintings have 
been deliberately placed together, to allow the visitors 
to make a comparative study of both schools. Through 
such confrontations, the visitors may discover for them- 
selves both their close and deep ties, as well as the strong 
individual features which so definitely distinguish the 
American artists from their relatives of the Britsh Isles. 
Those who have visited these rooms at the National Gal- 
lery will have received a preview of the educational en- 
joyment this book will bring them. To those not familiar 
with the Gallery it will give an inkling of the inspiring, 
thoroughly studious but young and daring, atmosphere 
which so happily animates the dynamic life of the art 
necropolis with which the Nation’s Capital has been 
endowed. 

We are reserving for the next issue of the “Gazette” 
the review of the other excellent publication which we 
owe to the National Gallery: Masterpieces of Painting 
from the National Gallery, the author of which is again 
John Walker, but, this time, in collaboration with 
Huntington Cairns, another “Master Builder” of the 
Gallery. AssrA R. Visson. 
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RACHEL WISCHNITZER-BERNSTEIN who contributes to this issue an extensive iconographical study of 
“The Three Philosophers” by Giorgione . . . + + . . 6 ee 8 ee ee + + + + + + + page 
has published in the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts” (1935) Les manuscrits à miniatures de Maïmonide; in 
“The Review of Religion” (1941) The Messianic Fox; in the “Journal of Biblical Literature” (1941) 
The Conception of the Resurrection in the Ezekiel panel of the Dura Synagogue; A new interpretation 
of Titian’s “Sacred and Profane Love” in the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts” (1943). She is a graduate of 
the Paris School of Architecture and she holds a M.A. degree from the New York University. She 
holds a research fellowship of the American Academy for Jewish Research, in the “Proceedings” of 
which (1941) appeared: her study on The Samuel Cycle in the wall-decoration of the Synagogue at 
Dura-Europos. 


WOLFGANG BORN, who studied the history of art under Heinrich Wo6lfflin in Munich and under Josef 
Strzygowski in Vienna was Director of Art at Maryville College, St. Louis, Mo. (1937-1944) and 
is now Assistant Professor of History of Art at the Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Among his contributions to our field of study should be mentioned: The Dream in Odilon Redon's 
Graphic Art, The Graphic conception of Goethe's artistic world, The Animal in the North Russian Book- 
Illumination, Gothic Painting in Austria, Ancient Forgeries of Works of Art, etc., and, in the “Gazette” (Oct. 
1943, P» 233), Spiral Towers in Europe and their Oriental Prototypes and (May 1944, p. 257) “Sam- 
son and the Lion”, a Scottish Relief with Iranian affiliations. Mis article in this issue, An Unknown 
Work of Ribera in St. Louis, Mo., “Christ Crowned With Thorns” sal ee Lohans page 
is one of the results of the research he carried on during the years he spent in St. Louis. 


WALTER PACH is both an artist and an art historian; the one is represented in many public collections 
in this country, such as the Metropolitan Museum, the New York Public Library, the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery, the Whitney Museum of American Art, the Museums of Cleveland, Brooklyn, Newark, etc.; and 
the other is affiliated with Columbia University. In 1943, after making a lecture tour in Mexico at 
the invitation of the Mexican National University and under the auspices of the Inter-American Com- 
mittee on Intellectual and Artistic Relations, he contributed an article on Unknown Aspects of Mexi- 
can Paintings to the “Gazette” (Oct. 1943, p. 209). Author of The Masters of Modern Art, Modern 
Art in America, etc.; of many books on French art, such as Georges Seurat; the first book on Ingres 
to be published in English; of the English translated edition of Elie Faure’s History of Art, and of The 
Journal of Eugene Delacroix. He makes a further contribution to the task of promoting understanding 
of French art in this country by giving in his article in this issue: Gericault in America. . . . page 
the first comprehensive survey of all the paintings of Gericault belonging to American collections. The 
“Gazette”, in publishing this survey and the new attributions it contains is living up to its tradition of 
presenting to its readers scholarly, controversial material, without necessarily agreeing with the views 
of the author. 


GEORGE CLAPP VAILLANT died while his article appearing posthumously in this issue, Peruvian Art, 
PP TA Pr ete EURE A A Se UAT Rte aa Wane aL eel rues inet a wire Den) ele Laine NTM eue page 
was only in proofs. His premature death is a great loss to the scholarly world. A.B. (1922), A.M. 
(1925) and Ph.D. (1927) of Harvard University, he started his short but laborious career as tutor in 
Anthropology, Harvard (1924-25), was Assistant Curator of Mexican Archaeology, American Museum 
of Natural History (1927-30), and was associated with the University Museum, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, as Associate Curator (1930-41), and as Honorary Curator and Director (from 1941) and Fel- 
low (from 1942). In addition, he was a Winthrop Scholar (1924-27), Assistant Professor, Yale Uni- 
versity (1938-40), Honorary Professor, National Museum of Mexico (from 1941), Senior Cultural Rela- 
tions Officer, U. S. Embassy, Lima, Peru (1943-44), lecturer at New York University, Columbia Univer- 
sity Extension, etc. From 1919 to 1936 he took part in a long series of archaeological expeditions and 
excavation campaigns (Peabody Museum—Andover expeditions in this country and in Mexico, the Har- 
vard one to Egypt (1923-24) and many others in Central America). He served as member or trustee 
on the committees or boards of practically all the scholarly institutions related to his fields of study. 
The number of his published works is no less impressive. It would be impossible to list even a part 
of them here. Students of the ancient culture of the peoples of this hemisphere will always find in them 
a record of, and a witness to, the weighty contribution Professor Vaillant has made to our science. 


RSL ADT WMI is IME fae dee ar oN eters Mas ML ets Le were ese os + oo | PARE 
is by WALTER W. S. COOK, Director, Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, JOSE LOPEZ-REY, 
Lecturer, Art Department, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., and MRS. ASSIA R. VISSON, associ- 
ated with the “Gazette” since 1930 and Secretary to its Council. 
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The illustration used on the cover is — Ptolemy and Copernicus, Engraving from ANDREAS CELLARIUS, 
Harmonia Macrocosmica, Amsterdam, 1661. 
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